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AIR LAW JOURNAL EDITOR GIVES OPINION ON LINE PILOTS’ LICENSES 














Perkins Defends 
Pilots In 


Houseof Commons 


A number of years ago the 
American air line pilots suddenly 
realized that unless they organized 
for their own protection, all rea- 
sonable standards for their pro- 
fession would be completely de- 
stroyed. 

Not so long ago the British Air 
Line Pilots found themselves in 
the same position and they like- 
wise organized themselves into an 
organization modeled to a large 
extent along the lines of our own. | 

When our Association was new 
many of our pilot leaders were 
constantly under fire, presumably 
for no other reason than that they 
were active in the leadership 
of the Pilots’ Organization. Now| 
we find that our British broth- 
ers are experiencing the same 
trouble. It seems that a number | 
of the pilot leaders of the British | 
Air Line Pilots Association have | 
been released. Championing the | 
cause of the pilots is Bobby Per-' 
kins, conservative member of Par-| 
liament. Excerpts from his speech 
in the House of Commons are 
printed below. 

Perkins’ Speech 
Mr. Perkins: | 

“Let me now refer to a subject | 

| 











that I raised the other night, the 
position of the organization known | 
as the Air Line Pilots Association. | 
The main object of this Associa- 
tion in general is to maintain the 
status of professional pilots in this 
country, and as such we are at this 
moment opposing by every method 
in our power the present policy of 
Imperial Airways to cut the sal- 
aries of new pilots coming into the 
service. 

“T repeat the charges I made 
the other night, that in my view 
and from the evidence put before 
me there has been a considerable 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 





Air Transport 
Bills Dormant 


The air transportation legisla- 
tive program that we have all 
been hearing about is at the mo- 
ment almost completely _ stale- 
mated, 

The air carriers’ economic bill, 
$2, and the pilots’ safety bill, 
$1760, have been pigeonholed ever 
since the President displayed in- 
terest in air transportation legis- 
lation. It is common knowledge 
that the Administration is against 
I. C. C. control. The President 
has made certain legislative rec- 
ommendations that many regard as 
carrying forward the proposals of 
the Clark Howell Commission 
which urged the establishment of 
a separate aviation commission. 

Part of Reorganization Plan 

A close study of the problem 
will reveal that the White House 
proposal does not recommend the 
creation of a strictly separate com- 
mission but instead provides for a 
so-called “authority” which will con- 
trol all phases of commercial avi- 
ation under an arrangement that 
is quite definitely geared to the 
Administration’s general reorgani- 
zation plan. 

One group in Washington is 
predicting early action and others 
are betting that there will be no 
air transportation legislation this 
session. Only time can answer 


GAS DUMP VALVES 
Returned 
TO PLANES 


Gasoline dump valves, the use | 
of which on passenger-carrying 
airplanes was arbitrarily banned 
last summer by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce for fear of such a dis- 
aster as is supposed to have over- 
taken Capt. Edwin C. Musick and 
his six companions in the Samoan 
Clipper, have been returned to 
good standing as a safety device 
on the domestic air lines. 

According to Paul E. Richter, 
vice president of Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., a new type 
of dump valve has been developed 
by the Douglas Aircraft Co., and | 
installed on two or three of this! 
company’s latest type DC-3 mono-}| 
planes recently delivered to TWA. | 

Exhaustive Tests 

The dump valves were installed, | 
Richter said, only after exhaustive | 
tests of the fuel-jettisoning device | 
had shown that every particle of | 
spray and fumes from released | 
gasoline is carried clear of the| 
plane under all conditions of flight. 
These tests were supervised by 
Bureau of Air Commerce inspec- 
tors, who formally approved the 
new dump valves. 


Pilot Shortage 
Imminent 


Not so long ago we heard much 
about available surplus pilots 
qualified to fly on the air lines. 
Time has a sly habit of quietly 
changing things and it seems that 
time has made some changes re- 
garding pilot surpluses. Associ- 
ation records show that the sur- 
plus of available, properly quali- 
fied pilots has been greatly re- 
duced and some are being so bold 
as to predict that there will be an 
actual shortage in the not too dis- 
tant future, the reasons being that 
the source from which the air 
lines have been drawing practi- 
cally all of their copilots (the mil- 
itary air services) has been prac- 
tically dried up. 

Army, Navy and Marine Corps 

















Need Pilots 
According to one report which | 
reached us the air lines have been | 
told to stop taking the Reserve | 
officers out of the Air Corps, be- 
cause of unsettled world condi- 
tions and the increasing of our air 
forces. In short, the Army, Navy 
and Marine corps need all the pi- 
loting material they can get— 
now and for some time to come. 
Sign Up For Definite Period 
There is also some talk of com- 
pelling Reserve officers applying 
for active duty to sign up for defi- 
(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 


Nat. Mediation 
Board 


Effective this date Mr. Harri- 
son H. Reed has been assigned to 
serve as Acting Secretary of the 
National Mediation Board vice 
Mr. George A. Cook, Secretary, 
who has been appointed a member 
of the Board, replacing the late 
James Carmalt. The present mem- 
-bers of the Board are: Otto S. 
Beyer, chairman; William M. Lei- 














this question. 


| ation can serve important centers 


, entirely. 


| disregarding the advice of pilots 





serson; George A. Cook. 





Manufacturers Back Pilots In Petition State vs. 
For New Washington Airport _ 





Background: For nine years the procrastinations and bickerings | 

of Washington’s Politicos have deprived the nation’s capital of an ade-| 
Last summer the Air Line Pilots Association took 

drastic measures in an attempt to force action on this deplorable situa- 


quate airport. 


tion. Prominent legislators lauded the pilots for their stand; one con-| 
gressman described the present site as a “public menace and national 


disgrace.” 


The press and the public were high in their praise of the 


Association’s efforts to secure a satisfactory field. 


Manufacturers’ Petition 

Indicative of the seriousness of 
this problem and the necessity for 
immediate action is the following 
petition, signed by aircraft man- 
ufacturers. 

Chicago, Illinois, 
January 31, 1938. 
To the Chairman, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned, represent- 
ing the Exhibitors at the Interna- 
tional Aircraft Show now being 
held in Chicago, urge that your 
Committee incorporate in the Air- 
port Bill now in your hands, pro- 
vision also for a mile-square air- 
port out in the clear and on high 
ground, as recommended by the 
National Airport Commission and 
as urged by the Airline Pilots As- 
sociation. 

We are convinced that it is onlv 
with airports of this type that avi- 


with maximum safetv, efficiency, 
and usefulness, both in civil aero- 
nautics and in the national de- 
fense. It has been demonstrated 
recently that the section from 
Charleston to Boston should have | 
at least one such haven of refuge, | 
and in these premises, it would be 
gratifying to see the nation’s capi- 
tal set the example. We give our 
assurance of genuine gratitude to 
any Congressmen who assist in 
this accomplishment immediately. 
Selfish Interests 

We deplore what appears to be 
an indication that selfish lay inter- 
ests with sinister objectives, as 
well as petty jealousies between 
the Government Services, carry 
the weight of influence, with the 
power to block constructive air- 
port legislation, while the honest 
opinions of qualified experts meet 
hostile denunciation or are ignored 


Cannot Afford to Disregard 
Advice of Pilots 
Surely, you as public servants. 
cannot accept the responsibilitv of 


who will actually be at the con- 
trols of huge aircraft transvortine 
passengers,—perhaps members of 
your own family, but at least citi- 
zens whom you are under solemn 
obligation to nrotect. 


(Signed) 
John P. Gaty, Beach Aircraft 
Corp. 
Bernard D. Weese, Stinson Air- 
craft. 


C. S. Taylor. Taviorcraft Corn. 


John H. Livingston, Tavylor- 
craft Cerp. 

W. F. Thatcher, Taylorcraft 
Corn. - 


Hueh Re Perrv, Waco Aircraft 
Cord Name 
Changed 


The annual meeting of Cord 
Corporation stockholders in St. 
Louis, recently, changed the name 
of the firm to Aviation and Trans- 

















‘merce Department. 





portation Company. 


Corp. 
R. H. Klien, Ryan Aeronautical 
Corp. 
R. J. Behan, Lockheed Aircraft 


Corp. 
J. C. Welsch, Aeronautical Corp. 
of America. 


Ted Weed, Piper Aircraft | 
Corp. 

H, Eichhammer, Fairchild Avia- | 
tion Corp. 

Waldo Waterman, Waterman 
Airobile. 

K. Rearwin, Rearwin Airplanes, 
Inc. 

Earl D. Osborn, Edo Aircraft 
Corp. 


Carl I. Friedlander, Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. of America. 

N. V. Clements, United Air- 
craft. 

Thomas B, Colby, Berry Bros. | 

Robt. Van Cleve, Bendix Corn. | 

Albert R. ta obs, Jacobs Air- | 
craft Engine Corp. 

L. C. Faunce, Warner Aircraft | 
Corp. 

Frank Hawks, Gwinn Aircar. | 

Walter H. Beech, Beech Air- | 
craft Corp. 

E. R. Porterfield, Porterfield 
Aircraft Corp. 


Swanee Taylor, Popular Avia-| 


tion Magazine. 

Fred N. Davey, Aero Insurance 
Underwriters. 

Roscoe Turner, Thompson Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

W. D. Van Dyke, R. C. A. Mfg. 


0. 
G. F. McLaughlin, Aero Digest 


Pub. Co. 

A. D. Lodwinck, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 

J. A. Fitz, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Ine. 


Casey Jones, Link Trainer. 
Wm. Rhubel, Douglas Aircraft 
C. W. Bunch, Monocoupe Corp. 


| volved but extremely unfair. 


Federal 


Jurisdiction 


The question of where the juris- 
diction of the Federal government, 
in regard to interstate commerce, 
ends and where state jurisdiction 





-| begins has long been a controver- 


sial one. Because of the numer- 
ous cases which have been brought 
before the courts on this subject, 

great many precedents have 
been set on which present decis- 
ions are to a large extent based. 

Recently we came in contact 
with two situations which we be- 
lieve are entirely new, having to 
do with this question. 


Income Tax 

In one case it appears that pi- 
lots, who are domiciled in one 
state, fly over several states and 
land in yet another, are required 
to pay state income tax not only 
in the state in which they are 
domiciled but also to the state in 
which they lay over, on the oppo-: 
site end of their run. Amount of 
the tax in the state in which they 
lay over is determined by the 


|amount of time they spend there. 


Obviously, this is not only very in- 
The 
question is, what to do? Certainly it 
is not fair to pay an income tax in 
the state in which you live and 
also in the state in which you lay 
| over, and all this in addition to 
federal income tax. (It’s nice 


| work if you can get it.) 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
| FIND RUDDER 
FROM 
MAMER’S PLANE 





| One of the rudders lost from 
|the Northwest Airlines transport 
| plane, piloted by Nick Mamer, 
| when it crashed in the Bridger 
Mountains, was found by Fred 
Ham, a rancher. This will mean 
a $50.00 reward from Northwest 
Air Lines. 








_ 





Mamer Crash Due To 


Structural Failure”. 





On January 29, 1938 the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce released its 
report on the probable cause of 
the accident on Northwest Air- 


lines in which Pilot Nick Mamer |} 


was killed. The Bureau is to be 
commended on its frank analysis 
of the factors involved in this ac- 
cident. Apparently no punches 
were pulled and the veil of mys- 
tery that usually surrounds such 
occurrences has, in this instance, 
been lifted. The net result is that 
the fear of both pilot and pas- 
senger that the unknown may re- 
cur has been eliminated. 
Government Admits Responsibility 
It is especially refreshing to 
note the implied admissions that 
possibly the Government was not 
entirely without fault. We find 
for example that several minor 
modificdtions of the aircraft were 
effected after placing this new 
model in operation, some made by 
the factory, some by the operators, 
and all approved by the Com- 
It was also 
admitted that the vibration ma- 


| chine used by the factory and rec- 
ognized by the Gace BOS 
ment for measuring the natiital-vi- 
bration periods of the component 
parts of the airplane apparently 


gave misleading results. 


Fins Redesigned 

The report goes on to say that 
the vertical fins, the parts which 
failed, have been redesigned as has 
also the testing machine used by 
the factory for predicting flutter. 
This is the new note which prom- 
ises progress in the future safety 
of air line flying, for it is axio- 
matic that before mistakes are 
remedied, they must first be ad- 
mitted. The Bureau in admitting 
its share of the responsibility for 
this accident has exhibited a moral 
courage which has been lacking 
for a long time. It therefore be- 
hooves us to give praise where 
praise is due, and we hope that the 
noteworthy improvement in acci- 
dent investigation ‘procedure will 
not again be nullified by political 
pressure. 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


“On Professional Jealousy” 


“Happy is the man who hath never known what it is 
to taste of Fame—to have it is a purgatory, to want it is 
a hell.” —LyYTTON. 























Editor’s Note: The following well written article clipped from 
“The Log,” official publication of the British Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, adroitly deals with an evil that has been menacing the air line 
piloting profession for some time. We are all profeSsional men and 
whenever humans are engaged in professional occupations, there is 
bound to be a certain amount of professional jealousy. 


For instance, in our situation it happened something like this: 


When pilot meets pilot, conversation similar to the following 
is not uncommon: “Did you hear about trip 6 flown by John Doe? 
Boy, was that a nightmare, etc. etc.” ‘Oh, yes, I heard all about it, 
or at least I have heard rumors, etc. Don’t quote me but the sad 
part about it is I never thought so much of his flying myself, etc., etc.” 

As a matter of fact, John Doe is usually a much better pilot than 
the ones doing the criticizing, but be that as it may this type of com- 
ment is the sowing of the very seed that may result finally in the elim- 
ination of John Doe from the piloting profession. Rumors and ill- 
founded remarks are like snowballs rolling down hill. The farther 
they go the bigger they get. Finally remarks and rumors of this nature 
may, and we believe often do, catch the ear of an official who has never 
been a pilot and must depend on what he hears to make his decisions. 
He may then decide, well maybe John Doe is a dangerous pilot be- 
cause he has heard loose remarks from the other pilots concerning his 
ability and the first thing we know John Doe is in serious difficulty. 

As a matter of fact, there used to be some difference in the skill 
of pilots but, with all of the present regulations prescribing more and 
more exacting qualifications and performance, the air line pilots as a 
class are now practically uniform as to their ability to do a good job 
and with the passing of time they are becoming more and more so. 
One thing is certain, less talking means less trouble. 





(Courtesy “‘The Log,’ official publication. British Air Line Pilots Assn.) 
Time was, and not so long ago, when Mr. X, would-be 
air-traveller from Croydon to Paris, would dash up to the 
traffic counter of Messrs. ———— Air Lines, Ltd., Croydon 
booking office and ask who was the pilot taking the mid-day 
to Paris. On being told it was Capt. Smith (let us call him) 
he would breathe a sigh of relief and with a contented smile 
book his seat accordingly. If, however, he was told that it 
was Capt. Brown (let us say) or Mr. Juggins, he would 
“hum” and “ha” and fidget nervously, not having heard of 
either of these two gentlemen, and if he was exceptionally 
fastidious on this point might even go so far as to decide he 
had better go “boat and train” for safety’s sake. 
Capt. Smith, hearing all this, would outwardly assume an 
air of bored indifference, but inwardly was delighted that 
his services as one of the company’s oldest and best-known 
skippers should be at such a premium, and was equally de- 
lighted that the relative obscurity of Capt. Brown and Mr. 
Juggins should produce such a slump in traffic returns. 
Being human, Capt. Smith would naturally make no 
effort to rectify such a wrong impression in the mind of any 
misguided passenger who might be labouring under the de- 
lusion that only Capt. Smith could transport him in adequate 
safety to his proposed destination. It did not behoove him 
to explain that Capt. Brown’s or Mr. Juggins’ records were 
such that they were held in really high esteem by the inter- 
ested aviation insurance companies or by the high officials 
of the particular operating company itself. 
No! The point which warmed the underside of Capt. 
Smith’s well-brushed tunic was the fact that he, Capt. Smith, 
and no other was the sought-for guardian of the transport 




















SHERIDAN AND C. R. SMITH HAVE FRIENDLY CHAT 





The Future of 
Senior Pilots 





By PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 

Council No. 39—A. A. 

Chicago, Ill. 
My fellow Seniles, 
Just as soon as I get my chin 
whiskers out of the spokes of my 
wheel chair, I wish to make a re- 
port. There are all kinds of re- 
ports, some are mild and confi- 
dence reviving such as the sweet 
pop made by a button being 
pushed from its moorings, and 
some are wild and terrifying such 
as the bang emitted by an explod- 
ing tire when you think that you 
are making the best time and 
really getting somewhere. 
Experience Necessary 

But, before the report I must 
make an apology. The levity in 
my last letter in connection with 
the Dizzy Three which, on the 
night of December sixth, tried to 
get into Newark airport (adv.) by 
use of the breast stroke, turned 
out to have been in my usual 
thoughtless bad taste. To any 
pilot who has in recent months 
argued Dizzy Three’s in the gen- 
eral direction of the ex-dump 
(who said not so ex?) where we 
land, in the face of totally un- 
known weather, where the official 
procedure requires a dive approach, 
the idea that the pilots of the 
aforeseid craft would be held even 
the slightest responsible for the re- 
sults would be in contradiction of 
conditions all too well known. I, 
for one, forgot that there are cer- 
tain things a person must have in- 
dividual experience with before he 
can fully understand them. It is 
indeed difficult to explain to a deaf 
man how a song sounds, or to give 
a clear idea to a blind man of the 
beauties of a rich sunset. It is 
safe to say that no one except the 
man who has done it can possibly 
have any real conception of the 
nature of a blind dive approach at 
Newark in a DC-3 with present in- 
struments and beams and attend- 
ant hazards too numerous to men- 
tion such as the forest of smoke- 
stacks. Bob Burns is said to have 
asked his grandpap if he were old 
enough to think seriously about 
marriage, and the old fellow re- 
plied that Bob couldn’t possibly be 
qualified to do that until he had 
been married a few times. About 
Newark, you have to do it a few 
times with visibility practically 
absent, or you just can’t know. It 
is well to bear this thought in 
mind when trying to understand 
the attitude of the management in 
firing the crew. I sincerely hope 
that the management will also bear 
it in mind when they try to under- 
stand the attitude of the fellow 
pilots of Rousch and Gerding. To 
each side, the other no doubt 
seems hopelessly unreasonable. I 
hope in this case that, as in most 
similar ones, the real trouble is 
simply the regrettably human fail- 
ure to understand. Now that I 
have purged myself, as they: say 
about contempt of court, I will go 
on with that report, a darn ticklish 
thing to tackle, too. 

The same night that Rousch and 
Gerding were fired, the president 
of American Airlines called me 
into his office for a chat. The 
stories about the nature of his 
statements, like all stories that go 
from one to another, have become 
so warped that it is only fair that 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


I try to tell you what was said in 


order that you may know what 
wasn’t said. 
The Future of Senior Pilots 
It was a most friendly chat. 
After it was over I wrote down 
the salient points so that I would 
not have to depend upon my mem- 
ory. The substance was that Mr. 
C. R. Smith was concerned about 
the future of his senior pilots, all 
his pilots, in fact. He thought that 
his senior pilots were, or would 
be, getting to the age when they 
would be too old to fly airliners, 
and that the effects of that age 
would be first in a dimming of fly- 
ing judgment. I suggested that 
the effects of aging would first be 
revealed by the extremely severe 
physical examinations to which we 
are frequently subjected. Mr. 
Smith did not agree. I mentioned 
that I was not aware of any de- 
crease of judgment in my own case, 
and he replied that the pilot him- 
self would not know it. I men- 
tioned that he owned up to two years 
more than myself, whereupon he 
pointed out that if he made a mis- 
take in judgment there goes a mil- 
lion dollars at worst, whereas if I 
did, there goes the lives of twenty- 
four people, a much more impor- 
tant thing. I asked him if there 
would be jobs for us, and his an- 
swer was negative. He held that 
I would dislike a job as book- 
keeper working all day six days 
a week, and that I wouldn’t be 
much good. at it anyway, and I 
had to agree with that. He fur- 
ther showed that it was unfair to 
the other employes to have them 
feel that their hope of promotion 
was curtailed by the possibility of 
having pilots put into the organ- 
ization ahead of them. I agreed 
that they were certainly entitled to 
a future. Mr. Smith indicated that 
if we worked for a set monthly 
amount, considerably less than we 
are drawing at the present time, 
the company would create a 
back-log to take care of the 
pilots from now on, that he had 
no doubt but that he could sell the 
reasonableness of the plan to the 
senior men, but that the junior 
pilots would say to give them the 
bigger pay now and they would 
look out for their own future. I 
asked him if there was anything 
that I could do in study and prac- 
tice in the meantime in order to 
prepare myself for another kind of 
job with the company and his re- 
ply was “no.” There were other 
parts to the conversation of no 
great connection with the main 
subject. But I can say that Mr. 
Smith did not say, as some stories 
have it, that he was going to im- 
mediately let go all pilots who 
have arrived at thirty-five years of 
age. 
Mr. Smith Gets Credit 
Like any number of other pilots, 
I have known Mr. Smith for quite 
a few years, and have reason to 
be personally grateful for many 
fine favors. As a matter of fact, 
in my own mind and in the 
speeches I have made here and 
there, I have given Mr. Smith the 
credit for the splendid safety rec- 
ord of our company as a direct re- 
sult of his deeds and his words 
which have convinced us that the 
management was wholeheartedly 
behind and in complete support of 
the pilots so that we could do our 
work and make our vital instant 
decisions without the worry and 
uncertainty which make mistakes 
certain and which result inevit- 


do I earnestly desire to have the 
facts understood. Now, it is not 
infrequent that, when two men 
have a running chat, there results 
some misunderstanding in the 
transmission of ideas. a not sur- 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 















“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check. 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. _ 
Andert, Paul A —U. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr. ba ay ‘A. 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. ~ 
Blom, SS w.—uv. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. £ 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, ge ag W.—A. A. 
Broughton, E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
. Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J —A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat. Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, an ee 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Odell, M T.—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—P. A. A. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 


Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 


Sandblom, J. V —C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. , E. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

West, F. W.—N. W. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
Wieselmayer. Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 

Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Wheaten, Harold H. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James _ 
Hays, George L 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. Hi. 


Honorary 








ably, in air line work, in fatal 








Rogers, Will 





crashes. Especially for this reason 
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“MIKE,” LEDBETTER’S AUTOMATIC PILOT, REFUSES TO JOIN THE ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from Page 2) 


prising eventuality when it is re- 
membered that even carefully 
written laws must later be “inter- 
preted” by the courts. The possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding on my 
part must be borne in mind. A 
policy so vital to the future of the 
pilots and to the efficiency with 
which they handle the airliners, 
will in due course doubtless be 
stated by the management in no 
uncertain terms, 


Hannibal Tactic 

If it were a man other than Mr. 
Smith, we might suspect that there 
was a bit of “trying it on the dog.” 
Or we might suspect that the idea 
was an application of the Hanni- 
bal tactic of defeating the enemy 
by detail, that is, by concentration 
of fire on separate parts eventu- 
ally to defeat the enemy en toto, 
or an implied threat to do so under 
the theory that the lad will take 
his castor oil with more gusto if 
he can glimpse the wood shed out 
the corner of his eye. 

Good Flying Habits Stay Good 

The push and fire of the young- 
er man is well known. The older 
man is inclined to be more stable 
and not so ready to embrace 
change, which is to say that the 
latter has set up a pattern of 
habits. Now, anyone who has 
studied psychology knows that all 
authorities agree that habit has a 
tremendous inertia, that a habit 
pattern tends to carry itself out in 
spite of all kinds of extreme pres- 
sure. The plain result is that if a 
pilot’s flying habits have been 
good, as revealed by a long ex- 
cellent record, they simply stay 
good. To think that any manage- 
ment would commit personal busi- 
ness suicide by culling the thing 
that above all means safety and 
resulting profits, is not very sensi- 
ble on the face of it. Of course, 
the firing of Rousch and Gerding, 
which we hope will be cancelled 
when the true facts are known, 
caused a lot of uncertainty. 


Law of Averages 


Not so long ago in the railroad 
world when it used to be the naive 
custom to finish the runs with the 
cars side by side instead of end to 
end, certain men in high places, 
those with brass collars and Ha- 
vana halos, thought that they had 
made a great discovery. You and 
I have been given to the opinion 
that the Law of Averages was a 
sort of habit of the Almighty, just 
as He seemed to have a penchant 
for having two and two make four, 
and having dropped objects fall 
downward. That goes to show you 
why we are not managers. The 
great discovery was that if estab- 
lished methods and practices re- 
quired the taking of a mathemati- 
cal chance, the Law of Averages 
was annulled if you scared the 
pants off a bunch of men such as 
the engineers, for instance. The 
boys up in heaven were expected 
to feel embarrassed when they 
found out how their best efforts 
had gone to pot. The changing of 
hazardous methods might have 
been quicker, but it wouldn’t have 
been half the fun. However, his- 
tory tells us that the dear old own- 
ers of the properties, sometimes 
termed the stockholders, and the 
railroad brotherhoods, woke up 
one morning to discover that they 
had to get some new railroads or 
some new managers. The new 
managers came cheaper. 


Getting Younger Every Day 

Byron Moore, I am happy to re- 
port, has taken steps. definite 
steps. He has written for a bot- 
tle of patent scalp fertilizer. Bill 
Miller is looking around for a suit 
of rompers, saying that he wants 
to make as good an impression as 
possible. Van Meter says that if 
this goes any further, they will 
doubtless advertise for new stew- 
ardesses, raising requirements 
from just nurses to wet nurses; 
that already he can hear some of 
the future pilots calling up the 
Robert Treat Hotel and saying, “Is 
Miss Bustwell of American Air- 
lines there? Please ask her to 
come over to the Douglas Hotel. 
I’m hungry again.” Kit Carson is 
using shoe polish at both ends. 
Personally, I am practicing saying, 





“Goo,” to passengers when they 
ask me how is the weather ahead. 
Please excuse me now—I have to 
go to my crib. 


Another Bad Dream 


Well, I had my nap, and now I 
want to tell you about a bad 
dream. Don’t say I already have. 
This is a bad dream that someone 
else had, to wit: Jimmy Town. 
One of my leg men stated that he 
put on one of his dictaphone rec- 
ords from the installation he made 
when he heard that Jimmy was 
suffering from stewardessitis. Jim- 
my was talking in his sleep, and I 
guess he must have thought that 
he had died and gone to heaven, 
which proves it was a dream. Any- 
way, this is what the record played 
back: 

“St. Peter, let me in. I’m not 
either a bum— it was a stewardess 
that caused it all. Yes, I know 
that Adam accused Eve, but listen, 
Pete. I'll tell you just how it 
happened. 


“T was Coffin up a dark Laine in 
my old Lalley, when I said, ‘Les- 
lie here awhile.’ ‘How’s my Wing- 
field’ she asked as Shattuck my 
hand off her Van Hyning. 

“*Wade. You can’t Block me,’ 
I cried, ‘I’m Hedman here.’ I had 
a half Nelson and was Kissinger 
Freer and Freer. Boy, was I going 
to Town, when she snorted, ‘Pugh, 
you’re Horton. I don’t Wanda, 
I’d Drader dance. Get a Bishop or 
step on Dugas,’ and she picked up 
a wrench. But, Pete, I’d been in 
Hoiness too long, so I didn’t 
Tucker out, and here I am.” 

My man had another record on 
Wanda Fishtail, not complete 
though. Here’s what it said, ‘‘Well, 
girls, I’m going to get a whole 
case of Duggan’s Dew. I told John 
that I had just two drinks of it 
the other night, and I got tight.” 

I don’t seem to know much that 
is news. I had a passenger the 
other day. Also we hada 
stewardess the other day who had 
a buck of her own. And on a re- 
cent trip to Newark there was no 
mechanical failure. One of the 
other pilots reported that he could 
hear the beams all the way, and 
that there was no wagging or mul- 
tiple courses. I couldn’t find out 
who he was so that I could get a 
picture of him, so I guess some- 
body has been ribbing me. I have 
it on good authority that an ex- 
pense account was not pumped up 
by the beneficiary nor chiseled 
down by the accountant. 

“Indicted” 

And a bit of conversation for 
our What Do You Know Depart- 
ment: “Well,” Harry Clarke was 
saying, “I looked at the schedule 
and saw I was indicted to take 
Trip Ten to Newark, and... ” 

“You mean that you were indi- 
cated, don’t you?” put in Lee Wil- 
liams. 

“Naw,” retorted Harry, “I mean 
indicted. Every time a pilot gets 
into -an airplane nowadays, he has 
to prove himself not guilty.” 

“Don’t see why they call us 
Captains now,” ventured Commo- 
dore Susott. “None of us are the 
masters of the Dizzy Threes.” 

Wanda Fishtail says that a stew- 
ardess with a gold tooth who 
girdles her loins and goes forth 
for an evening is just a flash in 
the pan. 

Lose Jimmy Town 

We have lost our old friend, 
Jimmy Town who will henceforth 
yippee for Transcanada. He forks 
’em at the Pacific end for awhile, 
but will return soon to Montreal, 
whence he can make quick sorties 
on Broadway, giving us all a 
chance to see him again, at least 
while he takes the cold showers. 

Our Tub and Lantern Depart- 
ment is hunting for the pilot who 
really can comply with the regu- 
lations and fly the right-hand side 
of the beams. If you find him, ap- 
proach with caution, he is danger- 
ous. 

Miss Rose Atwonse, the girl 
with the ambiguous face, says that 
a stewardess is a girl who wears 
her engagement rings beneath her 
eyes. The meany. 

Look Under the Eaves 

There is a huge new hangar at 
Newark now. In case you don’t 





Who’s Flying | 
This Ship? 


By PILOT D. W. LEDBETTER 
Council No. 50—A. A. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


When I finished reading the) 
article in the February 12 issue of | 
the Saturday Evening Post, en-| 
titled, ‘““Who’s Flying This Ship,” 
written by the president of one of 
the super-airlines, I was positively | 
amazed at the revelations therein. | 


Robot Pilots as Assn. Members 


If the statements in this article 
are true, and far be it from me 
to doubt the veracity of one so 
closely connected with the actual 
conditions existing on the air lines 
as the president of an air line, 
then the Pilots’ Association is 
missing a good bet in not solicit- 
ing these “Iron Men” for mem- 
bership. Since the pilots turn their 
ship over to the automatic pilot 80 
per cent of the time, then it is 
just that we admit these robot 
pilots to the good fellowship of 
the Association. In fact I’ve acted | 
upon his idea with very little suc-| 
cess. We really need some high- | 
pressure salesmanship with these 
hardy fellows. 

I spoke to Mike about it. You 
know, Mike is the automatic pilot 
who lives in our ship No. 16001. 
He is considered one of the better 
Gyro pilots, a little peculiar at 
times, but still pretty good if not 
given too much rough work. So 
I savs to Mike, I says, “How about 
joining the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation so as to help improve con- 
ditions and add to the safety of | 
the air lines?” : 

“Naw,” says Mike as he gave a 
lurch and started into a half roll, 
“me and some of my brothers 
talked it over and figgered it 
wouldn’t be such a hot idea for 
lots of reasons, see? If we joined 
up with you birds we’d have to 
feel loval to the company and to 
the other pilots in the Associa- 
tion and we don’t work it that 
way, see? We figger we’re indi- 
viduals and we aim to keep it that 
wav. We don’t have to cooperate 
with anyone. Anyway when you 
guys take over the ship and don’t 
say much about it, we get the 
credit for bringing you in safe, so 
why should we worry?” 

“Well Mike,” I says, “it’s too 
bad you feel that way about join- 
ing our Association. We’d sure 
like to have you.” 

Mike Confesses 

“Oh that’s all right, Duke,” he 
answers, “don’t you go getting 
your feelings hurt about it. Just 
to show you I’m a pretty good 
sport I’ll tell you something. Lis- 
ten don’t ever trust one of us 
Mikes too far. Just to show you 
what I mean, take ‘that trip not 
so long ago over Bristol, Tenn. 
The captain and first officer had 
been flying the ship through some 
pretty lousy weather and every- 
thing had been going all right 
until some rain static set in. Then 
I heard the captain tell the first 
officer to tune in Bristol on the 
loop because he couldn’t hear a 
d thing on either one of the 
receivers. Pretty soon the captain 
says to the first, ‘Well, that’s out 
too. Maybe we’d better catch a 
little altitude just in case these 
altimeters are off a bit.? When 
we started climbing, I noticed a 
little ice beginning to build up on 
the windshield and soon it got 
heavier. The captain reached down 
to turn me on so’s to have a little 
time to get the prop and wing de- 
icers working. ‘Well,’ I thought 
to myself, ‘here’s where I have a 
little fun.’ I went to work with a 
will and the captain thought I was 
OK and let me keep it. Just then 
the stewardess comes charging up 
to the cockpit yapping about how 
there’s no heat and the passengers 

















know where the field is, it is just 
under the eaves. 

Illuminations from Bright 
Minds: “Men should be just as 
loyal to the boss as the boss is to 
the men.—The President. 


| 
are freezing. The first officer gets | 
up to go back and put some water 
in the boiler and I figger it’s about 
time for me to get into my act. 


hour, certain vital parts of the air- 
plane fluttered off into space, leav- 
ing the rest of the works to splash 





So I start. First, I nose the ship| itself against the stony bosom of 


down a bit and the captain leans | Mother Earth, causing the passen- 
over to make an adjustment. Then | gers, we’ve no doubt, to ask em- 
he gets busy with the deicers and| barrassing questions of the pilots 
I really let him have it. I pull up| while they all waited for Ch 

and kick the right rudder and then y - 7 — 
nose her over (that usually gets | to take up tickets at the Crossing. 
them), but the captain is too fast | Later information has it that all 
for me. He grabs the wheel and | passenger carrying by the air line 
yells for the first officer to come/has been suspended “because of 


: | 
— ae = ene | poor maintenance.” The crashed 


prop deicers. So, I’m foiled. The | ship had only 190 hours! We don’t 
static keeps up for another thirty | know about that either, but one 
minutes and then dies down and | national news magazine has 
the pilots find they’re only about! charged “face-saving” tactics on 
ten miles to the right of the| the part of the Bureau. 


course. That’s not so bad when : 1” 1 
in coulis: wr ations. tak! There are two things we’d like 


weutllt have to ofmit 1 tried” |to know about the incident: upon 





I have to go now. My milk is 
warm. 


. | what information did a foreign air 
“Well, thanks, pal, for warning|}ine demand that the tail-surfaces 


of similar ships be redesigned be- 
fore acceptance, and when will 


me,” I says. “I'll keep a sharp 
watch for any treachery on the 
part of you fellows, but it’s quite 
a job to watch so many things all 
the time.” 

“That’s O. K.,” says Mike, “but 
you ain’t seen nothing yet. Wait 
’til you pilots start making blind 
landings with us flying the ship; 
unless some fellow makes a lot 
of improvements on us, it’ll be 
pretty tricky.” 

Then Mike gives a lunge and 
swerve and stops working alto- 
gether. When the ship reaches th 
terminal, maybe some patient me- 
chanic can coax the _ eccentric 
robot into working again. MEAN- 
WHILE, “WHO’S FLYING THIS 
SHIP?” WHY, THE PILOT OF 
COURSE. (Bravo, Duke, and 
they always will.—Ed.) 
No-Squirm Underwear for Glass 

Since Joe Glass has 
wearing “no-squirm” underwear 
and has made the 154th page of 
Esquire, I can readily see where 
his first officers are going to have 
a very hard time getting along 
with him. What with his gabby 
nature and not taking time out to 
do any first class squirming, he 
must give the boys hell all the 
way from LA to FW and back. 
Then there is always the company 
angle to these improvements and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if in the 
next board mail all the pilots re- 
ceive orders to change and start 
wearing Jockey Shorts, “No 
Squirm Skivvies.” Think of the 
lack of wear and tear on the 
leather seats in the cockpits when 
a pilot is doing “seat of the pants” 
flying. Excuse me! There I go 
again. I almost forgot that the 
modern pilot uses the Automatic 
Pilot 80 per cent of the time. 

All Quiet on the Cumberland 

Things on the Cumberland are 
rather quiet. Pharr isn’t angry 
anymore. Jap Lee is busy being a 
poppa. Stroud and McInnis rented 
their coalmine and moved out on 
the Cumberland River. I haven’t 
seem Tom Hardin. Bill Moore is 
still trying to figure his post hole 
business out. Matheny has gone 
back to hording dimes and quar- 
ters. I’m all out of writing ma- 
terial. Anyway, I’ll have to be 
careful what I say in the future 
since Nye, Pharr, Stroud, and Mc- 
Innis are all qualified reserve 
pilots and I’m no longer indispens- 
able. 





Pacific Parade 


By PILOT A. W. STAINBACK 
Council No. 57—U. A. L. 
Burbank, Calif. 


Like another columnist who was 
a wiser man than ever we expect 
to be, all we know is what we 
read in the papers; and, from what 
we read, the situation seems to 
be about this: one air line, de- 
pending on the manufacturer and 
on the Bureau of Air Commerce 
stamp of approval, bought itself a 
new airplane. Pilots, trusting in 
the air line that depended on the 
manufacturer and the stamp of 
approval, flew the airplane. Pas- 
sengers who trusted the pilots, who 
trusted the air line, who trusted 
the manufacturer and the stamp 
of approval, flew with them. Then, 
at two hundred or so miles an 








| 
|the Pilots Safety Council begin to 


function? 


Chewing the DC4’s 

For the information of the Safe- 
ty Council, plus Headquarters, 
plus those two legthargic individ- 
uals who have nothing better to do 
than read this column, here’s a bit 
of gossip to be chewing over. A 
surprising amount of pressure is 
being brought to bear from a va- 
riety of sources in an effort to re- 
quire on DC4 and comparable 
equipment a flight crew of two 
| pilots and a mechanic instead of 
the flight captain and two pilots 
which at least one company is in- 





started | 


clined to favor. 

Now the DC4, big as it is, is 
jnot big enough that any sort of 
|maintenance work can be done in 
flight and of what use a flight en- 
gineer would be is hard to figure. 
On the other hand the pilot in 
charge, in addition to navigation, 
weather-guessing, and all the other 
chores that go with the job, is 
going to be responsible for half a 
million dollars worth of airplane 
and have forty passengers and a 
crew of five or six to worry about; 
all of which adds up to what looks 
| like pretty near a full-time occu- 
| pation. 

Think it over. 


Tall Tales of High Winds 

Abandoning our usual air of 
lofty disdain when easterners refer 
|to this division as the Banana 
Route or the Old Man’s Run, we 
! give you two pilots who will prove 
| that the wind can, and upon occa- 
| sion does, blow at better than 130 
miles per hour across the Tehach- 
|apis. We’ll mention no names, not 
,even Felix Jones’ who is a truth- 
| ful man—for a pilot—and once an 
eastener himself, though now so 
much a Californian that any pre- 
cipitation which fails to wash away 
the county courthouse to him is 
just a high fog. 








Navigator 

For the benefit of those who 
knew him when he was a hard- 
ridin’, high flyin’ citizen of Chey- 
enne and points east, we advise 
that George Boyd has not yet 
given himself entirely over to the 
manana spirit of the southland. 
He flew on instruments this very 
day for half an hour before he dis- 
covered through ice on the wind- 
shield that the weather was 
CAVU! For one thing he and 
Bill Ditzen are working hard on a 
scheme to use the rotating loop 
mechanism for something besides 
a bump-on-the-head-raiser-upper. 


Little Pink’s Problem 
We are very happy to relate 
that Little Pink will have no con- 
tribution for this issue. Nobody 
asked him about it, but he states 
anyhow that he has been much 
too busy to write, trying to earn 
some money to send Uncle Thad. 
Seems that everybody down in 
Flea Hill township planted too 
much cotton this year and Uncle 
Thad’s having a hard time buying 
bacon and lard, also gasoline for 
the new car he got with the Farm 
Bureau checks for not raising pigs 
last year. 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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FATIGUE STUDIES ANALYZED AND EVALUATED 
By Lt. Col. Malcolm C. Grow, M. C., U. S. Army 


(Conclusion) 

A study of the primitive dances 
of man discloses one interesting 
and significant fact. These dances 
were often interminable affairs, 
lasting for hours. The sun dance 
of the Sioux and scores of other 
aboriginal dances in all countries 
were prolonged. until the dancers 
dropped from sheer exhaustion. In 
all these dances, no matter how 
primitive the people, some form 
of rhythmic sound is invariably 
produced. It may be by the beat- 
ing of drums or tomtoms, the tap- 
ping of sticks, the thumping of 
hollow logs, the clapping of hands 
or by vocal chanting, but without 
a single exception some form of 
regular auditory stimuli is sup- 
plied the dancers. That this per- 
mits the performers to carry on 
for a far longer period than would 
otherwise be possible is undoubt- 
edly the reason for its use and 
thus the earliest form of music 
was probably evolved by primi- 
tive man, empirically, for the pur- 
pose of decreasing fatigue. 

Effort Causes Fatigue 

It appears, then, that it is the 
effort, the willing, the generation 
of stimulus and not the muscular 
exertion that causes fatigue. 

As Crile“ observes “when we 
speak of exhaustion in man we 
mean exhaustion of his brain. This 
is the central fact.’”’ The same au- 
thor also states ‘“‘only cells have 
the power of transforming energy, 
the cell being the unit of work, the 
cell equally is the unit of exhaus- 
tion and the brain cell is the most 
readily exhausted.” 

One of the most striking of 
Mosso’s experiments illustrates in 
a very forcible manner the fact 
that the central nervous system is 
more easily fatigued than muscle. 
A person goes on lifting a weight 
until under the influence of the 
will, he is unable to raise it any 
more. If then, without waiting 
for fatigue to pass off, the nerves 
giving to the muscles lifting the 
weight are stimulated artificially 
by induction shocks, the muscles 
once more enter into vigorous con- 
traction. 

Neuro-Muscular Response to Noise 

It is a well-known fact, as Mc- 
Kenzie states, that a sudden loud 
noise produces a sharp muscular 
response and a position of de- 
fense. If the noise is loud 
enough, this intense muscular con- 
traction may be followed by a 
sense of faintness or collapse. If 
loud noises be produced for a suf- 
ficiently long time, a sense of tir- 
edness and fatigue is produced. 
During the period of this noise 
there is unquestionably a tense- 
ness of the entire musculature. 
After a long flight, aviators com- 
monly complain of a cramped feel- 
ing in the muscles and the fatigue 
is out of all proportion to the mus- 
cular effort required and the dura- 
tion of the flight. It would ap- 
pear then that the continuous 
bombardment of the nerves by the 
noise stimuli from motor and pro- 
peller produces an almost tonic 
contraction of the muscles and it 
is this tenseness which produces 
the cramps, while the inordinate 
feeling of lassitude and fatigue is 
due to the generation of the im- 
pulse in the nervous tissues. 

A series of rapidly repeated 
noise stimuli produces a fusion of 
single twitches into a continuous 
contraction. According to Hoff- 
man tendon reflexes are either 
twitches or tetanus depending on 
the duration of the stimulus. 

To the individual with a nerv- 
ous system that constitutionally is 
more sensitive to extraneous stim- 
uli, the fatigue from noise is pro- 
portionally greater. These are the 
great family of neurasthenics of 
whom Lauren H. Smith says— 
“Some are born tired, others at- 
tain tiredness and others have tir- 
edness thrust upon them by nerv- 
ous and emotional civilization.” 
(Smith) .* 

As McKenzie*® remarks—“Even 
healthy people develop migraine 
when traveling in trains or on 
coming to the city.” 





(Reprinted from The Military Surgeon, Feb., 1936.) 


Chronic Tenseness | 
To those individuals weakened | 
by disease, constitutionally unsta- | 
ble or of a constitution extremely 
susceptible to extraneous impulses, 
the almost unremitting roar of our 
large cities acts as a constant out- | 
pouring stimulus to the generation 
of nerve impulse, causing chronic 
tenseness, and it is this outpouring 
of nerve energy that produces the 
exhaustion. 

Nervous hypertensive symptoms 
are present in practically all cases 
of so-called neurasthenia. 

Edmund Jacobson” observes— 
“There is a noteworthy difference 
between a state of exhaustion and 
the activity that leads to that ex- 
haustion. Obviously the difference 
is between cause and effect; such 
is presumably the difference be- 
tween nervous hypertension and 
neurasthenia. Excessive activity | 
leading to exhaustion may cease | 
when the latter state is estab-| 
lished, or it may continue and so 
maintain this state. These consid- | 
erations suggest that in the past 
the cart has been put before the} 
horse. The attempt has been made | 
to understand and treat neurasthe-| 
nia without adequate emphasis on | 
the role of the nervous hyperten- | 
sion or hyperactivity that pro-| 
duces or maintains the state of ex- | 
haustion. Clinical investigations of | 
individuals during fatigued and| 
nervous states disclose the pres-| 
ence of persistent or frequently | 
occurring reflex and voluntary ac-| 
tivity which evidently interferes 
with complete rest and so main-| 
tain the disordered states. There | 
is evidence that there is a recipro- | 
cal reaction and that fatigue al- | 
ters the physiochemical State of} 
neuromuscular structures and de-| 
lays relaxation, at least in isome- | 
tric muscular contractions. Possi- | 
bly as Binswanger implies, fatigue 
diminishes voluntary inhibition, 








leading likewise toward excessive | 


reaction.” 


Tense Pilots Fail to Qualify 

The experience of instructors| 
and medical observers at The| 
School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- | 
dolph Field, Texas, is most illumi- | 
nating. It has been noted that in- 
dividuals who have, on the neuro- 
psychic examination, been rated 
tense or apprehensive by the med- 
ical examiner, almost invariably 
fail to qualify in military aviation. 

The assault upon these individ- 
uals’: nervous systems by the roar 
of the motor and other factors en- | 
countered in flying may well set 
up a state of muscular tension 
which prevents well - coordinated 
control of the plane and subse- 
quently results in exhaustion and 
fatigue. 

According to McKenzie,” “While 
noise does not induce organic dis- 
ease apart from deafness, it does 
induce a condition of functional | 
weakness or disability which man- 
ifests itself in exhaustion more or 
less severe, according to: (1) The 
kind of noise (2) the normal men- 
tal and constitutional makeup of 
the recipient; and (3) the state of 
his health at the time of exposure. 
And this state of fatigue, while 
not a disease in itself, opens the 
door to disease. Here we have 
one of those functional upsets that 
may lead to organic trouble. A 
healthy man in full vigor can 
stand ordinary noises; not so the 
hypersensitive—noise makes them 
irritable and irritability is a sign 
of asthenia.” 

Fatigue Irritability 

Only last week I flew for two 
hours with a very stable pilot. The 
airplane was a very noisy one and 
for the entire flight we were bom- 
barded with the awful din of mo- 
tor and propeller. At the air- 
drome we had lunch in a restau- 
rant, in which a carpenter was 
working at some repairs. My com- 
panion protested strongly to the 
waitress, showing a clearly unrea- 
sonable irritability at noise of the 
hammer. In reality, the noise was 
minor, but this man’s nervous sys- 
tem had been - bombarded with 


} 





| with great intensity during the en- 





noise impulse, creating a continu- 





ous muscular tension and the out- 
pouring of nerve energy had pro- 
duced a certain amount of fatigue 
irritability. 

While it is believed by many 
that one can become inured to 
noise and not notice it, this is not 
strictly true. During health, we 
may sidetrack these impulses to 
a limited extent but it is notice- 
able that when we are ill even 
accustomed noises are annoying. 
“In noise, either accustomed or ha- 
bitual, the ear receives and the 
nerves transmit a hyper-stimulus 
to the brain. If accustomed to it, 
there is no visible response—not 
because the nerve impulse is oblit- 
erated but because it is side- 
tracked and dispersed; but there is 
an effort of which we are un- 
aware, of dampening down such 
effects. As the visible reaction 
is less, so the secondary emotional 
effects are reduced and the phe- 
nomenon of fear and shock min- 
imized. But the point is, that al- 
though the expenditure of energy 
is diminished, it is not entirely 
prevented. There is still some 
waste and as a result there is fa- 
tigue.” (McKenzie)* 

We have, than, a vicious cycle 
established with noise as the ex- 
citing factor. The noise calls 
forth nerve impulse, the impulse 
causes the muscle to contract; 
either tonically or clonically, this 
production of nerve energy causes 
fatigue of the nerve and the pro-' 
duction of waste products in the 
muscle itself. This continued 
production of energy fatigues the 
nervous system, chronically result- 
ing in increased susceptibility to 
noise and other stimuli and so the 
vicious round continues. 


Other Stimuli Causing Fatigue 

Besides noise there are undoubt- 
edly other factors, products of our 
teeming civilization, causing fa- 
tigue. As was noted in previous 
chapters, vocations with an ele- 
ment of danger cause unnatural 
fatigue. Let us take a common 
form of activity, such as driving 
a car in city traffic with its at- 
tendant, ever-present, potentiality 
to accident. While one does not 
experience actual fear, there is 
undoubtedly an alertness to dan- 
ger, evidenced in many by muscu- 
lar tenseness. I heard one experi- 
enced driver remark after three 
hours’ driving through dense 
fog: ‘‘My fingers are cramped and 
actually numb.” He had uncon- 
sciously been gripping the wheel 


tire three hours. 

The cerebral activity of atten- 
tion apparently causes an increase 
in muscular tension in various 
parts of the body. 

Fechner observed during atten- 
tion to an outer stimulus in the 
sense organs, for example the 
ears during heartng or the eyes 
during vision, a moderate tense- 
ness and Undt maintains that 
feeling of strain or relaxation are 
always connected with the process 
of attention. There is evidence 
that the average person does not 





know when he is tense. ‘What 
the patient calls the feeling of 
nervousness consists of the varied 


sensations from disorderly muscu-| 


lar tensions, voluntary and in- 
voluntary, that mark his responses 
to environment.” (Jacobson)” 

The same tenseness undoubtedly 
occurs in aviation. It is a known 
fact that after a comparatively 
short flight in bad weather, for ex- 
ample, fog with poor visibility over 
bad terrain where at any moment 
a mountain side or a tree top may 
be encountered, a great sense of 
fatigue and exhaustion is felt upon 
landing. This sense of fatigue is 
out of all proportion to the dura- 
tion of the flight. The constant 
bombardment of the brain by fear 
stimuli has induced an outpouring 
of nerve energy producing fa- 
tigue and with a resultant muscu- 
lar tenseness. 
Vibration as a Cause of Fatigue 

Vibration induces fatigue by the 
induction of nerve impulse. Vibra- 
tions may be coarse or fine. 

The motion of a ship at sea is 


_his well - known ‘Rest Cure” on 


in a sense a coarse vibration; with 
every lurch of the vessel the sense 
of balance is assaulted. We are 
about to fall! the deck is sloping 
sharply; to prevent a fall certain 
muscles must contract; a nerve 
impulse is generated and dis- 
patched to the muscle and a proper 
contraction induced which cor- 
rects our balance. This is re- 
peated countlessly and the well- 
known lassitude and desire for 
sleep which ensues following a 
rough day at sea is a common ex- 
perience. Sea sickness may well 
be but a form of nerve fatigue. 
Because vibrations are relatively 
fine is no reason to doubt that 
nerve impulse and muscular re- 
sponse are not elicited. 


The lurching and bouncing of 
an automobile over rough roads 
plus the finer vibrations of the 
motor produce an outpouring of 
nerve impulse aimed at protect- 
ing the body from unaccustomed 
postural changes. The automobile 
manufacturers have long appreci- 
ated this fact and have spent mil- 
lions of dollars in perfecting rid- 
ing qualities of cars and eliminat- 
ing vibration. 

Here again the element of fear, 
the innate desire of the organism 
to preserve itself against postural 
injury is demonstrated. Every lit- 
tle instability calls forth a nerve 
impulse to cause a muscle to con- 
tract to effect a rescue from the 
threatened danger. 


Someone once remarked that 
they never could understand why 
a bag of fluids, such as the human 
body is, could move about for six 
or seven decades in a world full 
of sharp corners, and spikes and 
barbs, without puncture. The in- 
stinctive responses, the withdraw- 
als, the bristlings, the shrinkings, 
with which we are familiar in the 
lower forms of animal and even 
plant life, are reproduced in great- 
er complexity by the human body. 

Countless Stimuli 

One might go on endlessly enu- 
merating the countless stimuli of 
life which begin to plague the 
babe searce he is born and con- 


tinue through to the very end,|~—~— : q 
much to do with this syndrome 


finally hounding the wornout body 
to its final resting place. 

Indeed, death is the only final 
lasting escape; nature realizes 
this, and that is why nature gave 
us sleep. Sleep is our only sur- 
cease from the endless attacks 
upon our organism; when we sleep 
we approach the threshold of 
death; we shut out for a little 
time the endless assaults of the 
enemy hordes. We close our 
eyes and see no frightening on- 
rushing automobile, we are for the 
moment deaf and hear no loud 
and devastating noises, we feel not 
the touch of sharp things, we lay 
us down that there may be no 
danger of falling, and for a short 
time our tired nerves regenerate 
by some mysterious process; the 
healing power of oblivion. 

That peace and quiet is most 
beneficial to the neurasthenic 
group was recognized years ago 
by S. Wier Mitchell who developed 


that principle. Unfortunately for 
us, while we may be able to re- 
treat to quiet places for rest, it 
is impossible for us to escape en- 
tirely from ourselves. 

Remove noise and_ glaring 
lights, and crowded city streets, 
and the individual still has left his 
unfortunate imagination. With 
this he constructs imaginary dan- 
gers in the face of which his 
nervous system, always on the 
alert, rings the alarm to throw his 
weakened organism into bristling 
defense. 

Instinctive and primitive fear, 
that curse of humanity, is the real 
cause of much of this troublesome 
condition, fatigue. A loud noise— 
instinctive fear, and resultant de- 
fensive attitude; an onrushing au- 
tomobile, a blinding flash of light, 
a sudden jolt, over and over, the 
tenseness of the hare about to 
spring from its form and flee for 
its life-instinctive fear plus the 


Cotton Surplus 


May Be Used 
On Runways 


An estimated surplus of 12,- 
500,000 bales of cotton can create 
strange innovations. 
Faced with this surplus the De- 
partment of Agriculture has en- 
listed the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce in a campaign to popularize 
the use of cotton in road construc- 
tion. 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
C. Roper has announced that the 
Bureau of Air Commerce will co- 
operate by promoting interest in 
the utilization of cotton for air- 
port runway construction. Mr. 
Roper recalled that a private New 
York cotton expert, C. T. Re- 
vere, estimated that approximate- 
ly 10 million bales of cotton could 
bé consumed annually if cotton 
were universally adopted for high- 
way construction. 

Acts as Filler 
South Carolina particularly has 
used cotton in building highways. 
Treated with oil, the cotton is 
used between the layers of pave- 
ment, somewhat in the manner of 
a sandwich filler. This counter- 
acts capillary action, or the seep- 
age of water upward through the 
paving, which often results in 
cracked pavements. 


Two EAL Members 
Killed 
In Army Flight 


Pilots P. B. Williamson and S. 
H. Hale were killed, February 2, 
when their Army observation 
plane crashed into dense under- 
growth on Virginia Key and 
burned. Both Williamson and 
Hale were employed as copilots by 
Eastern Air Lines and had taken 
advantage of their day off for a 
routine army training flight. They 
were flying an army monoplane 
from Chapman field. 

Pilots Williamson and Hale both 
became ALPA members in Octo- 
ber of last year. The Association 
expressed deepest svmvathies to_ 
the widows of the dead members. 








known as fatigue. 

Let us consider the so - called 
emotional form of fatigue. An- 
ger is often but a bristling -in- 
duced by fear. After a sudden 
rage, a feeling of exhaustion is 
felt; fear induced the danger and 
thus was the primary cause of the 
fatigue, although we try to hide 
the fear by an outburst of rage. 
Watch a sled dog in the north 
when he hears the far off howl of 
a wolf. His mane stands on end, 
every muscle is rigid, his eyes 
blaze and from his throat comes 
a deep growl. You say, “How 
angry he is!” Why should he be 
angry? The wolf is miles away; 
he probably never saw that wolf. 
No, he is simply afraid and his 
apparent rage is but a comouflage 
to hide his fear. 

It has been noted before in this 
article that others have mentioned 
the fact that work which is dan- 
gerous or unpleasant or even sit- 
uations that are unpleasant can 
induce fatigue. True, because 
most unpleasant situations are un- 
friendly situations, situations of 
emotional conflict. 

Fear Causes Fatigue 

I have heard the expression, “I 
can’t stand him, he makes me 
tired.” This is actually true; peo- 
ple who are antagonistic to one 
another have this effect. There is 
conflict, often unconscious, but 
nevertheless present; conflict of 
two natures and in reality a sense 
of fear and an unconscious de- 
fensive mental attitude not appar- 
ent to the individual, is induced; 
hence, a tenseness that lasts as 
long as those two people are to- 
gether and following is a sense of 
fatigue; and so it is evident that 
purely psychic things can cause 
fatigue. 

The unfortunate human with his 
fertile imagination creates specters 
to plague him,in his quiet mo- 








ego, the desire to survive, has 


moments. The anxiety neuroses 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Five 





DELAY ON 
Love Field 
Explained 





Recently Bureau of Air Com- 
merce officials told members of the 
City Aviation Board, councilmen 
and city officials at Dallas, that 
certain WPA State officials resent- 
ed the way Dallasites had been go- 
ing to Washington over their 
heads to get WPA assistance. 

According to the press, one of- 
ficial is quoted as saying: “They 
would read in the newspapers 
where Dallas was given assurance 
of a big WPA appropriation. This 
made them wonder just who was 
in charge of the grants, Washing- 
ton or Texas? 

“When the time came for the 
grants they just naturally took 
their time. Dallas would do better 
in the future to work through the 
regular channels instead of trying 
to go over State officials’ heads.” 

That these’ political 
should result in a serious delay in 
the improvement of the field is re- 
grettable. The pilots want ade- 
quate airports and it is unfortu- 
nate that, because some state of- 


jeolousies | 





SOLID GAS MAY 
REDUCE 
FIRE HAZARDS 


Hoping to reduce fire hazards 
aboard airplanes, scientists at the 
Guggenheim School of Aeronau- 
tics, New York, are experimenting 
with a non-explosive, solidified 
gasoline. This product has not 
been developed fully for use in 
aviation and ‘some experts are 
skeptical of its ultimate value. 

Sold in Cubes and Bars 

The solid gas is sold commer- 
cially in the shape of small cubes 
and bars. Then by application of 
heat or pressure the substance is 
returned to liquid form. 

The advantage of this fuel 
would be that it gives off no ex- 
plosive fumes and while it will 
burn when heated, the combustion 
is not rapid. One of the difficul- 
ties is that it necessitates a com- 
paratively large carburetor to con- 
vert the solid form into liquid. 


PLANES TO AVOID 
BOLLING FIELD 


The Bureau of Air Commerce 











“Safety Only Concern’ 
Head of Group Testifies 
At Capitol Hearing 


(Courtesy Washington Times.) 

An airport at Camp Springs, Md., or a similar site, “second to none, 
one mile square and obstruction free,” was advocated today by David 
L. Behncke, of Chicago, President of the Air Line Pilots’ Association, 
at a congressional hearing on the Smith bill for establishment of an 
airport at Gravelly Point. 

Pointing out at first that thoqoWM == 
Washington - Hoover Airport has/ from the city to be made adapta- 
for a long time been “trouble-| ble for future expansion. He rec- 
some” to pilots coming in and out 
of Washington, he told the House 
committee on public buildings and 
grounds that establishment of an 
airport in Washington in the im- 
mediate future is necessary for 
safety as well as for future na- 
tional defense. 

Safety Only Motive 

“The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion,” he said, “does not want to 
become involved in the contro- 
versy over where a new airport 
should be located. Our only con- 
cern is for safety and for an air- 











sion go to Camp Springs, the Gov- 
ernment should either take an op- 
tion or buy property surrounding 
the airport site to prevent con- 
struction of dangerous obstruc- 
tions and to make possible future 
expansion by “holding down land 
values.” 


C. A. Miller Testifies 

The question of whether the 
Federal Government should go in 
business by constructing and man- 
aging an airport for Washington, 
port of ideal construction. as provided in the bill, was 

“Gravelly Point is better than | brought up by Representative 
the Washington Airport, but it) Fritz Lanham (D.) of Texas, com- 
still is not ideal. It still has the| mittee chairman during the testi- 
same hazards that Washington Air- | mony of Clarence A. Miller, chair- 
port has, although to a lesser de-| man of the aviation committee of 
gree.” the Board of Trade, who appeared 





Pilot Shortag 
Imminent 
(Continued from Page 1) 
nite periods of not less than three 
years. Under this arrangement it 
would be necessary for a newly 
commissioned Reserve officer and 


officers coming into the service on 
extended active duty to sign up 








for a definite period of time. 
One of the major air lines in- 


| tends to put on fifty pilots in the 
ommended that should the deci- | 


spring. The question is being 
asked, where are they going to get 
them? A recent communication 
from one who is in a position to 
know discloses some very interest- 
ing sidelights on this particular 














ficial feels that his position has 
been usurped, the whole project 
concern is to make the nation’s 
airports a help rather than a hin-| recently called a conference, at- 
ington airport officials, for the 
purpose of reducing the hazards 
Onlv. Independent 
° e |ver Airport and Rolling Field. 
Air Ser vice em reciprocal agreement was 
|reached whereby planes operating 
The China National Aviation) from the Washington-Hoover Air- 
than 60 per cent of commercial air | Field. The operating agreements 
transportation in China, claims to| will be replaced by a set of perma- 
service in the world without gov- | trict flying problems now under 
ernment aid. | study, by the Bureau. 


must suffer. Surelv the primarv 
drance to aviation’s progress. | tended by Army, Navy and Wash- 
|of collision over Washington-Hoo- 

| 
Corporation, which operates more| port will avoid flying over Bolling 
be the onlv large air transport|nent regulations governing Dis- 
FATIGUE STUDIES ANALYZED | 








(Continued from Page 4) 


are but a form of neurasthenia, or 
nerve fatigue, induced by real or 
imaginary worries. Here again 
fear is the nigger in the woodpile. 
Poor human rabbit harried by a 


pally to the excessive production 
of nerve impulse and that the 
phase known as muscular fatigue 
is merely an adjunct resulting 
from excessive stimulation, either 


The Gravelly Point hazards, he 
said. are princivallv the presence 
of Bolling Field, just across the 
river, as well as radio towers, 
wires, and buildings in the vicin- 


ity. 
Urees Ontions on Land 

“T believe,” Behncke said, “that 
Washington should have an airport 
second to none, not onlv from the 
standnoint of commercial use but 
also for national defense. In this 
respect it is impossible to build 
an ideal airport tucked in the 
heart of the city.” 

An adequate and safe airport 
should be located at some distance 





iD. O. C. Inspector 


Former Pilot For 
Chiang Kai-Shek 





in support of the Gravelly Point 
bill. 


Lanham, pointing out that in 
other cities the Government has 
merely participated in airport con- 
struction, by granting Federal 
funds, asked whether it were ad- 
visable for the Government to take 
over the entire airport. 

Miller said the Federal Govern- 
ment, because of its use of an air- 
port in Washington for Govern- 
ment activities, should be in com- 
plete charge of the airport. He 
pointed out that he personally is 


trance into business but that in 
this case Government operation 
would be justifiable. 


The Board of Trade representa- 
tive told the committee that the 
Gravelly Point site was the only 
vractical site for a new airport in 


not in favor of Government en-} 


situation. He said: 


“Cool” to Air Line Jobs 
| “The Reserve officers tell me 
\that they have received applica- 
|tions from practically every air 
| line. 


| “I was really astonished, after 
| circulating around in the Reserve 
| officer bunch, to find the cool at- 
mosphere towards going to work 
for an air line. Most of them 
look at the job as something to 
fall back on if they can’t get any- 
thing else. The Army is getting 
back a lot of personnel from the 
air lines. Yesterday we had a 
boy from Air Lines—a co- 
pilot — reporting in for active 
wai. Tie meme iis ciscears 
—maybe you know him. He cer- 
tainly is all washed up with air 
line work. ...... Field has two or 
three such fellows and I ran into 
a couple down at Shreveport. I 
| believe the main reason is the 
ruthlessness in the way the air 
|lines discharge their personnel.” 
| The Army, Navy, and Marine 
| Corps and the Coast Guard have 
jalways taken excellent care of 
| their flying personnel and when 
their active careers are ended, 
they receive ample pensions to 
‘comfortably keep them the rest of 
\their natural lives. In direct con- 








Washington, both from a stand-|trast to this we all know the sit- 
point of the saving of time and its | uation on the air lines; little or no 


thousand unconscious fears, tense 
and apprehensive, no wonder he is 
fatigued! 

The unfortunate part of it is 
that we are not really conscious 
of all this; if we were, we would 
probably take steps to eliminate 
much in our elaborate social sys- 
tem. 

Tell anyone that the noise of 
an airplane motor induces fear and 
he will laugh at you. His experi- 
ence has taught him that all the 
noise with which we are surround- 
ed daily is a harmless thing. His 
more primitive side, his instinctive 
nature, has never learned this les- 
son and it responds with all the 
ancient formulae of defense—of 
this he is unaware. And so we 
go about our business of living, 
unconscious of the wear and tear 


controlled or uncontrolled. 

That countless stimuli, acting 
through the senses, or the direct 
result of cerebration, induce the 
production of nerve energy, that 
this energy is as real and inde- 
structible as any other form of 
energy, and that the excessive 
production of this energy due to 
excessive stimulation is the pri- 
mary cause of fatigue. 

That instinctive and premature 
fear and the desire of preserva- 
tion beyond the control of indi- 
vidual experience and condition- 
ing is the basic primary factor ac- 
tivating otherwise harmless stim- 
uli into exhausting nerve-muscle 
responses. 





adaptability for expansion. 
A new inspector for the Bureau 


of Air Commerce is Nelson B. Da- 
vid, former personal pilot for Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, head 
of the Central Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

According to David, the out- 
standing incident in his Chinese | 
experience was landing a ship on 
a two-way field at 9,500 feet al- 
titude. He flew a varied assort- 
met of ships for the General: tri- 
motored Fords, tri-motored Junk- 
ers F-53, a  Savoie-Marchetti, 
which was given the General by 
Benito Mussolini, and a Douglas 
DC-2. 





Feeder Service 


Will Use 
New Plane 


A brand new shiny all-metal 
transport will be seen landing and 
taking off at the Newark Airport 
this spring with the insignia of the 
Airlines Feeder Service on its fu- 
selage. 





Multi-spar Cellular Wings 
The new ship is the Barkley- 


Starving Indians 
Signal Plane 


Not so long ago hungry Indians 
in Canada’s north woods used a 
home-made air marker to signal 
a mail plane for grub. The pilot, 
attracted by their elaborate “‘stop 
sign” of spruce boughs and bon- 
fires, landed and left food for the 
starving group. 

As a rule it is the pilot who, 
having lost his way over unfamil- 
iar terrain, must depend on air 
markings to set him right. The 
Bureau of Air Commerce is work-. 
ing to establish 16,000 markers— 
about one every 15 miles— 
throughout the country. 


upon our organism due to the count- 
less assaults of seemingly irrele- 
vant and inconsequential things 
upon an atavistic part of us that 
we believe, in our witless self- 
complacency, we have left behind 
eons ago, together with our tails 
in a plioceneic forest. 
Conclusions 

That excessive muscular exer- 
tion produces fairly definite physi- 
ochemical changes in body fluids 
and tissues. 

That these changes are not the 
true causes of the fatigue syn- 
drome but rather a natural con- 
sequence of metabolism. 

That in fatigue certain changes 
occur in nervous tissue; that up 
to this time no conclusive results 
have been obtained in efforts to 
demonstrate these changes, due to 
the extremely delicate nature of 
the tissues involved, and the lack 
of satisfactory laboratory methods 
for this study. 

That fatigue should properly be 
considered as an entity and that 
for purposes of study, a strict sep- 
aration into muscular or nervous 
type is confusing the issue. 

That the symptom complex 





ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? 





A small number of our mem- 
bers have not as yet purchased 
their Association emblems. 
There are but a limited number 
left at Headquarters. Mail in 
your 50c today and identify 
yourself as a member of The 
Air Line Pilots Association. 














known as fatigue is due princi- 





“The General seemed to me to 
be a considerate man,” said the 
new inspector. “He was every 
inch the soldier and I believe he 
is capable and extremely sincere 
in his efforts to further the inter- 
ests of China. Mme. Chiang, his 
wife, is a charming woman, edu- 
cated in America, who speaks 
English perfectly.” 


Camera to Make 
Flying Safer 


As an aid to safety, the Gov- 
ernment now has a camera which 
automatically records the landing 
and takeoff characteristics of all 
types of airplanes—how fast they 
climb, their rate of acceleration 
and their performance at differ- 
ent altitudes. 

This information will be used in 
determining the size and character 
of the airport needed for the op- 
eration of planes. 

Records show. that 10 to 15 per 
cent of air accidents are attributa- 
ble to inadequate or faulty land- 








*'ing facilities. 


Grow T8P1, an eight-place job, 
built in Detroit and will replace 
the Stinson A’s now used. Of 
particular interest is this plane’s 
patented multi-spar cellular wings, 
reported to be unusually rigid in 
; flight. 

According to recent cruising 
tests, speed of the new ship is bet- 
ter than 200 m. p. h. with a land- 
ing speed of under 65 m. p. h. Top 
speed is expected to exceed 225 
m. p. h. at 9,600 feet. Initial 
climb will be about 1,710 feet a 
minute and the plane is said to 
have climbed to 6,500 feet on one 
engine and held altitude at 10,000 
feet. 


Pratt & Whitney Wasp Motors 

Pratt & Whitney Wasp motérs 
of 450 h. p. each will power the 
ship. The cabins are especially 
decorated and will .comfortably 
seat six or seven passengers and a 
crew of two which, according to 
A. B. Sherman, president of AFS, 


makes it an ideal feeder-line 
plane. 

The trip from Newark to 
Springfield, including stops at 


Bridgeport, New Haven and Hart- 
ford, can be made in an hour with 
the new plane. 





| security as to the future, no pen- 
sions, abrupt firings and so forth. 

|Is it any wonder that the popular- 

|ity of air line employment is on 

| the wane? 

| 





Air Bureau 
Appropriations 


The House is now considering 
the Appropriation Bill, H. R. 9544, 
which, among other things, pro- 
vides for the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. The total appropriation 
proposed for the Bureau is $13,- 
665,200 of which $4,463,500 will 
be devoted to the establishment of 
air-navigation facilities. Of this 
amount $2,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in payments under con- 
tract entered into during the cur- 
rent year, leaving $2,463,500 to 
be expended for new installations 
next year, 





Short-Wave Radio Facilities 

The Appropriations Committee 
recommends a reduction of 
$335,000 under the budget esti- 
mates with the thought that the 
Bureau should consider the feas- 
ibility of employing short-wave or 
high-frequency radio facilities on 
the range system. 

It was stated that these new 
improvements in radio facilities 
are now in successful use in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and their 
installation and maintenance costs 
are considerably less than the cost 
of installing the present type of 
facilities, 





Senate 
Appropriations 


On February 3, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee recommend- 
ed that Congress provide $985,- 
177 for expansion of the air mail 
service during fiscal 1939. 
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U.S. Board Hinted 
On Transportation 


Reports Circulate in Congress That 
Unit With Wide Powers 
Is Considered 








By the Associated Press. 

Reports circulated in Congress 
today that the administration was 
considering establishment of a 
Federal transportation board, 
which would have broad powers 
over all forms of transportation. 

Conflicting regulations over 
railroads, water commerce, airlines 
and highway transportation were 
said to have convinced leaders a 
need exists for a co-ordinating and 
advisory agency. 

Senator Wheeler, Democrat, of 
Montana, who had been directing 
a Senate inquiry into railroad 
financing, said he had not been 
consulted on details, which others 
described as still in the formative 
stage. 

(Courtesy Washington Star.) 


WURDEMANN 
DIES 


Dr. Harry Vanderbilt Wurde- 
mann, authority on diseases of the 
eye, died, January 30, after two 
weeks’ illness. He was 71 years 
old. He practiced medicine in 
Milwaukee from 1890 to 1909 and 
was once a medical examiner in 
aeronautics for the Department of 
Commerce. He was a Colonel in 
the Air Corps Medical Reserve. 

Various medical articles written 
by Dr. Wurdemann have been re- 
printed in The AIR LINE PILOT 
in the past, 








Remove Hazard 


At 
Burbank 


Late last year the Association 
sent out questionnaires to all 
councils asking for locality of dan- 
gerous vertical radio towers and 
other obstructions and recommen- 
dations as to their removal. 

Upon completion of this survey, 
Richard C. Gazley, Chief, Safety 
and Planning Div., Bureau of Air 
Commerce, was written transmit- 
ting this information. In addition, 
a list of all hazards with recom- 
mendations was printed in the 
November AIR LINE PILOT. 

All this brought action. The 
following letter is typical of the 
results: 


Dear Mr. Behncke: 

In the January 1st issue of the 
“American Aviation” magazine 
was a story concerning airport 
hazards. Under the subheading 
“Burbank” was listed a tree at the 
south end of the north-south run- 
way. For your information, this 
tree has been removed entirely in- 
stead of being hazard-lighted, as 
suggested. 

Also, negotiations have been 
started to remove the objection- 
able high duty power line along 
the east end of the east-west run- 
way. 

/s/ Dudley M. Steele, President 

United Airports Co. of Calif., 
Ltd. 





Air Line 
Railroad 
Agreement 


An interchange agreement be- 
tween the Union Pacific Railroad 
and United Air Lines, permitting 
the sale of through air mail service 
to Sun Valley Lodge, Idaho, with 
connecting points for air mail 
business designated as Chicago, 
Cheyenne, or Pocatello, Idaho, 
was announced yesterday by Har- 
old Crary, vice president in charge 
of traffic for United Air Lines. 

This agreement makes possible 
the movement overnight of pas- 
sengers from points as distant as 
New York to the winter resort. 
Passengers leaving Chicago at 
noon fly to Cheyenne where they 
board a train reaching Sun Val- 
ley Lodge the next noon. 





THE NATIONAL AIRPORT PROBLEM 





There has been an increasing 
awareness of a national airport 
problem. Airports which were 
considered adequate a number of 
years ago when they were con- 
structed are now found incapable 
of accommodating modern large 
transport aircraft. Municipalities 
that constructed their airports ac- 
cording to Federal specifications 
now complain that the air lines are 
passing up their cities because of 
the inadequacy of facilities. At 
the same time, many of the air- 
ports which were built close in are 
incapable of further expansion. In 
order to find the solution to this 
problem the Commerce Depart- 
ment called a general conference 
on December 6 and 7, 1937 and 
another conference is scheduled 
for March 4, 1938. 


The problem presented involves 
three factors, namely, airport size, 
aircraft performance and airport 
cost. The size of the airport is 
definitely related to the perform- 
ance of the aircraft. When it 
comes to expanding present air- 
ports, the question arises as to who 
shall pay for such expansion. 
Should the Federal Government 
contribute funds and if so to what 
extent, on what terms, or should 
the municipality stand the whole 
cost? 

Airport Size 


It may be recalled that follow- 
ing the enactment of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926 the Bureau of 
Air Commerce set about to rate 
all airports in conformity with the 
duty imposed upon it so to do. The 
airport regulations issued in 1928 
gave the following figures as to 
length of runways: 


Class 1 2,500 feet 
Class 2 2,000 feet 
Class 3 1,600 feet 
Class 4 1,320 feet 
Class 5 less than 1,320 feet. 


On September 1, 1931 a new 
airport rating was created known 
as Class T. This class called for 
four landing strips 3500 feet long 
or, alternately, two landing strips 
at an angle of not less than 60 
degrees and of a length not less 
than 5,000 feet. On July 1, 1932, 
there appeared a further modifi- 
cation of the rating regulations 
with the basic requirements re- 
maining the same but additional 
alternatives were provided as fol- 
lows: 


T rating—(a) 3,500 feet 

directions 

(b) 3,500 feet 

directions 

(4 strips) 

(c) 4,200 feet 

directions 

(3 strips) 

(d) 5,000 feet 

directions 

(2. strips) 

The other ratings were similarly 
added to. 

In 1933 when the administra- 
tion changed the Airport Section 
of the Bureau was discontinued 
and this problem was turned over 
to the Air Line Inspection Divi- 
sion. Subsequently, Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 7-E contained this 
rather broad paragraph: 

“Terminal airports shall com- 
ply with minimum requirements 
as to standards for size, obstruc- 
tions to light, etc., which will per- 
mit the safe operation of air line 
aircraft to be used.” 

Just what this paragraph means 
is not known. Presumably the re- 
quirements for terminal airports 
had become a question of pilot 
discretion considering the type of 
aircraft flown and the weather 
conditions of the particular flight. 
(For details, if any, consult your 
manuals. ) 

Within the last year an Airport 
Section has been reestablished in 
the Bureau and is now engaged in 
the difficult task of reconstructing 
the airport requirements which 
were thrown into the discard in 
1933. This division, under the di- 
rection of A. B. McMullen, has 
engaged in making extensive sur- 
veys of the take-off and landing 
characteristics of different aircraft 
with the view of determining the 
needs of present day operation. 
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Airplane Performance 

The take-off and landing char- 
acteristics of airworthy aircraft 
have also gone through an inter- 
esting history. The first airplane 
performance regulations, effective 
December 3, 1926, required the 
following performance with full 
load: (1) Take off within 1,000 
feet, (2) Climb at least 250 feet 
for the first minute after taking 
off and, (3), Stop within 1,000 
feet after landing. In 1928, the 
permissible take-off was raised to 
1,500 feet but this was again re- 
duced to 1,000 feet on July 1, 
1929 and so remained up to No- 
vember 1st of this year. The new 
Civil Air Regulations permit an 
exception to be made in the per- 
formance of air line aircraft. Air- 
craft in the higher weight classi- 
fications may, under certain con- 
ditions, be permitted to exceed 
1,000 feet in the take-off. 

A landing speed requirement 
was introduced for the first time 
in 1929 restricting aircraft with 
brakes to a maximum landing 
speed with full load of 60 miles 
per hour. On July 1, 1929 this 
was raised to a maximum of 65 
miles per hour where it still re- 
mains except that aircraft of 30,- 
000 pounds or more are permitted 
to land at 70 miles per hour. 


Will Require 1,500 Feet 

Actually when the aircraft per- 
formance regulations were first 
promulgated airplanes were well 
within the take-off requirements. 
The minimum landing speed of 65 
miles per hour automatically gave 
the airplane sufficient wing load- 
ing to enable it to get off the 
ground very quickly. In fact, the 
old Ford tri-motor plane left the 
ground fully loaded within 400 
feet. It seems it was not until 
flaps were introduced to enable 
planes of high wing loading to 
land under 65 miles an hour that 
the take-off began to crowd the 
1,000-foot limitation and it now 
appears that new airplanes which 
are about to be placed in opera- 
tion will require in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,500 feet. 


Do Not Reach Maximum Until 
5,000 Feet 

Variable pitch propellers have 
added somewhat in improving the 
take-off of modern ships but, on 
the other hand, the power plants 
of today do not reach their maxi- 
mum output until the plane is 
above 5,000 feet. Whereas, the 
older engines have maximum pow- 
er at sea level for take-off the 
reverse is true today. 

Another peculiar characteristic 
of present day aircraft is their in- 
ability to fly on one motor except 
at fairly high speeds. This single 
motor speed happens to be much 
in excess of the speed of the air- 
craft immediately after take-off 
and, therefore, the planes must be 
held down to pick up speed be- 
fore they may safely climb. This, 
of course, requires more room. 


The Economic Side 

About the time the airport rat- 
ings were abolished aircraft take- 
off performances changed materi- 
ally. It appears that the per- 
formance requirements of air- 
worthy aircraft bore no relation to 
the airport ratings anyway, since 
aircraft taking-off in 1,000 feet 
are, nevertheless, unable safely to 
use our airports. Our airplanes 
will not fit our airports and some- 
thing must be done. The reason 
for this is that the Bureau of 
Air Commerce has failed to have 
the necessary foresight to antici- 
pate that the equipment would 
outgrow the fields. The cost of 
this mistake has no doubt run into 
millions of dollars and unless we 
do some wise planning now and 
use a great deal of foresight, his- 
tory will repeat itself. It is vital- 
ly necessary to co-ordinate the 
fields and the equipment. It is all 
well and good to design an air- 
plane to carry terrific loads and 
fly faster than all other equipment 
but it is of little commercial value 
if such equipment requires fields 
beyond reasonable limitations. It 
is only good business to assume 
that we must decide now how big 


compel the airplane designers to 
design airliners to operate satis- 
factorily out of such fields. All 
this is going to cost a great deal 
of money and it is now proposed 
that the Federal Government stand 
a part of the cost of enlarging our 
airports. 
Recommendations of Airport Con- 
ference of December 6th and 7th 
At the conference held in Wash- 
ington at the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce on December 6th and 7th 


the following recommendations 
were made: 
1. Airport Size and Aircraft 


Performance Committee Report: 
The Committee carefully consid- 
ered and discussed at length the 
subject of aircraft performance. 
It seemed desirable after careful 
consideration that the Committee 
not recommend at this time any 
yardstick affecting airport size as 
a result of the possible prediction 
of aircraft performance for the 
next 5 years. 

With regard to airports, it was 
the consensus of opinion of the 
Committee that it is desirable on 
the part of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce to have one rating for 
airports for transport use. 

The Committee discussed and 
considered the desirability of rec- 
ommended lengths of runways and 
their approaches but, here again, 
so many factors enter into the 
problem that the Committee is of 
the opinion that such limitations 
that may be imposed affecting 
safety should be prescribed by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce after 
consideration of the many prob- 
lems involved. 

2. Rating and Regulation Com- 
mittee Report: The Committee 
suggests that there should first be 
made a national survey and study 
with respect to airport needs which 
should take into account the eco- 
nomic situation as well as the safe- 
ty requirements. 
survey should be conducted by ad- 
equate and proper representation 
of both the aviation industry and 
the interested Government agen- 
cies. 

Abolish Ratings 


The Committee favors the abo- 
lition of all airport ratings and 
any effort to create them, and sug- 
gests instead that the Bureau of 
Air Commerce when requested 
should furnish appropriate serv- 
ices in connection with the design 
and development of airports. 
These services should include not 
only provisions for the safety of 
the operations to be conducted but 
should extend to their economic 
aspects as well, and that these 
services should be rendered un- 
der Section 2 of the Air Com- 
merce Act, as “Promotion of Air 
Commerce,” rather than under the 
permissive portion of Section 3. 

The Committee suggests that if 
any demonstrated need for rat- 
ings should arise, the recommen- 
dations of General Westover to the 
general conferences be followed. 

Should the existing provisions of 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926 be 
considered inadequate for execu- 
tion of the foregoing recommen- 
dations, the Committee suggests 
appropriate amendments be recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Com- 
merce to the Congress. 

Legislation 

(a) That Congress appropriate 
$150,000 to enable the Airport Di- 
vision of the Commerce Depart- 
ment to complete its survey of air- 


This national ! 


40-Ton Airplane 
To Replace 
Samoan Clipper 





According to Pan American Air- 
ways officials, a forty-ton seventy- 
two passenger plane is being built 
for the 4,450-mile Honolulu-New 
Zealand air route, and will be 
ready for test flights in March. 
The new plane is one of six being 
built at the Boeing aircraft factory 
in Seattle for Pan American’s 
transoceanic services. She will be 
called the South Seas Clipper. 








(b) That Congress appropriate 
$12,000,000 to be expended by the 
Secretary of Commerce in sharing 
the cost of airport projects with 
the various states and their politi- 
cal subdivisions including the cost 
of constructing, improving, and 
maintaining publicly owned air- 
ports. 

Conclusions 

There is an apparent conflict in 
the recommendations of the Air- 
port Conference in that in one re- 
port it is recommended that there 
be only one rating for a transport 
airport and in another report that 
all airport ratings be abolished. 
In our opinion either recommen- 
dation will not work. If the air- 
ports are not rated as to size and 
the airplanes are not held within 
reasonable performances, the air- 
port operators and the airplane de- 
signers will be at a loss to know 
how they should proceed in the fu- 
ture. We will remain exactly 
where we are. 

If the airplane designers are go- 
ing to be permitted to vary the 
take-off characteristics of their 
airplane at will and the airport 
operators are not to be told how 
they should build an airport the 
person left holding the bag is the 
pilot. It is all very well to the- 
orize that air line operators will 
not buy aircraft that cannot be 
operated over their system. The 
pilots know better. They know 
from experience that the air lines 
will buy the airplanes anyway and 
then tell the pilots that they have 
complete discretion to pass up this 
or that airport. This kind of pilot 
discretion usually means that if 
one man is willing to attempt to 
land his four-motored airplane on 


pilots will be expected to do like- 
wise regardless of how the major- 
ity may feel about it. The Wash- 
ington Airport controversy is a 
shining example of how an at- 
tempt will be made to let the min- 
ority rule. The majority must fol- 
low suit or else. 

Should State Class of Airport 

It does not necessarily follow 
that progress in airplane design 
will be stifled if airports are rated. 
It does follow that where an air- 
craft has an exceptionally bad 
take-off performance, the approval 
certificate of that aircraft should 
state the class of airport on which 
it may be used, If an air line finds 
that it does not have airports of 
sufficient size along its route it 
should not be permitted to use the 
larger aircraft until adequate air- 
ports are provided. If airports and 
aircraft are not rated and related 
one to the other, the pilot may rest 
assured that the expressions “pi- 
lot discretion” and “pilot error’’ 
will be worked overtime while the 
responsible parties go unscathed. 
It has been well said that he who 
controls a man’s income controls 
his judgment and, therefore, regu- 
lation of the pilot alone Will not 





port requirements. 


make air travel safe. 








Crosson Predicts Seattle- 
Alaska Service Soon 





J. E. Crosson, acting general 
manager of Pacific Alaska Air- 
ways, hopes regular air passenger 
and mail service between Seattle 
and Alaska will be established 
within six months, and believes it 
will be established before the end 
of this year, he reported recently. 

Crosson spoke as the chief ex- 
ecutive of his company, which ap- 





future fields must be and then 


plied to the United States Bureau 


of Air Commerce not long ago for 
the establishment of such service. 

Pilot Crosson has earned him- 
self the sobriquet of “mercy pi- 
lot” by flying diphtheria serum to 
Point Barrow, finding the wrecked 
plane of Ben Eielson, and making 
countless other “mercy” flights. 
He recently attended the North- 
west Aviation Planning Council, 
held at Vancouver, B. C. 





a postage stamp, the rest of the . 
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TWA Pilots Glad 
To Be Back 


By PILOT DON W. SMITH 
Council No. 2—T. W. A. 
Newark, N. J. 

Well, shall we just say that the 
old boys, who used to be in 
these letters, are glad to be back 
and we new ones are glad to be 
members of the organization and 
just let things go at that? ’Tis 
true, my friends, ’tis true. 


A Little Winchelling in Newark 

And now we'll do a little Walter 
Winchell stuff and try to catch up 
on some of the boys here in New- 
ark. 

First, an orchid to ‘Admiral’ 
Frank Niswander for the swell 
job he is doing in organizing our 
Newark ‘council of TWA. And, 
Admiral, which is the first love 
now, the yacht club or the cam- 
era? If anyone is in the market 
for a first-class bouncer, they say 
that Trader-Trapper-Hunter Ei- 
scheid might be available. If you 
see someone tramping around with 
a huge copy of Culbertson under 
his arm, it is rumored that it will 


be Eastern Region Chief Pilot’ 


Snead. (You know, the Camel 
man.) We are all anxious to see 
the result of Moomaw’s and Heide- 
man’s deep planning of the lives 
of their Scotties. We expect to 
see Dick Hanson with a grand 
coat of tan after his cruise down 
South. Also expect to hear plenty 
of the conditions of South Amer- 
ica after hearing of the sailing 
party. (’Tis said a bit of Harlem 
politics were overheard being dis- 
cussed by some of the high-class 
South Americans on hoard.) 


Black Will Have New Dodge 


We have heard that Russ Black | 


will blossom out with a brand new 
Dodge after vacation. Oh, what a 
few months on the left will do. If 
I could work this typewriter like 
this man Blackburn can work the 
keys of a piano, this would really 
be a letter. If there had only been 
some snow and all of us could have 
seen God’s-gift-to-women Zimmer- 
man, there would have been one 
big afternoon as he started out in 
his (?) high silk hat to attend a 
society wedding. 


Understand Blaine is waiting 


for spring to get some of the easy 


golf money floating around. O.K., 
Red Miller, we’ll practice and get 
him although we sure won’t need 
any practice to get Hanson and 
Zimmerman. 

Looking For A House? 

If anyone is looking for a house, 
although ’tis said stilts and chains 
may be needed, Skip Kimball will 
welcome all comers. 
hear much about our last single 
man over here. What have you 
been doing, John George, 
than buying sweepstakes tickets? 
Nor do we hear much of the Ter- 
rible Terry since he put the fur- 


niture factory in his basement, but 


have heard that he can really sell 
Seattle, Wash. Is it true, Don? 
Olson is developing a sylph-like 
figure and a strong left arm since 
he has started checking us boys. 
And is he really fixing up his 
house? I am sure that he could 
give Jim Londos a good struggle 
at wrestling. Ask Wilkins about 
it and also a plate glass window. 
Don’t see much of our friend, 
Wilk, since he became a dispatcher 
and besides he makes out the 
schedules so we can’t get on him. 

Wonder whom Robey intends to 
blackmail with all his pictures? 
Believe Terry would pay a slight 
sum to see one movie you have, 
Clarence. Also, Clarence, what 
made you decide not to take so 
much of Lake Michigan one night 
going to hicago? Understand 
Wells put more time on the Army 
plane in Kansas City in two weeks 
than he used to in a year. Haven’t 
seen much of Pope so we’ll let 
him off this time. 

And now to pray for warm 
weather as I know those wheels 
are coming up hard and am just 
afraid that I may be told to really 
get them up there for a while. 
Don’t condemn me too much; this 
is my first try at anything like this. 
Oh, so I didn’t have to tell you? 
Well, anyway, there are a few tips 
on the TWA boys at Newark. 


We don’t 


other 


New Daughter For 
Freddie And 
Barbara Dick 


By PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44—D. A. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Congratulations are tn order for 
Freddie and Barbara Dick upon 
the arrival of their first born, a 
girl. This potential hostess was 
first sighted over the field on Jan- 
uary 27 and the diminutive miss 


pounds. From latest reports every- 
thing is CAVU. 
Freddie Practices 

Freddie has been standing up 
under the strain of being a father 
very well; at least on the surface 
it appears so. However, Pete Rein- 
hart and he were holding one night 
in Shreveport and Pete told me 
this story. Seems that about three 
in the morning Pete felt someone 
hovering over him and awoke sur- 


three-cornered pants on Pete. He 


you all be the judge. 
I am not going to get tangled up 
in this issue. 
Copilots 100 Per Cent 

We welcome into the local coun- 
cil two new members, G. Holliman 
and Van Vuren. This makes the 
Association 100 per cent on the co- 
pilots’ side of the ledger. Let’s see 
everybody out at the council meet- 


Hail Columbia! Right, we are 
again stopping in this South Caro- 
lina city after an absence of over 
a year. Traffic has been very good 
since the new stop. The airport 
has had its face lifted and from 
all reports it is a very good field. 

Golf 

Seems that this golf bug is get- 
ting around and several of the co- 
pilots have been infected. The 


| 


ers got out the clubs and pro- 
ceeded to chop down some trees 
and slice the baloney. Along with 
Freddie Dick, Pre Ball and Jack 
Slaton was a caddy who was not 
carrying the clubs but an adding 
machine. 

Some of the fellows are accused 
of flying low in rough air when 
nearing our luncheon stop. Rea- 
son is that the Company started 
to prepare chicken dinners and 
you know us when .it comes to 
chickens. Yes, I mean it just like 
it sounds. 

Pat McCarthy has been stuck 
away from home so often that he 
had to invest in a bigger bag. It’s 
a cross between a steamer trunk 
and briefcase. He must have been 
a boy scout in his youth and firmly 
believes in the motto, “Be Pre- 
pared.” 

Davis Still Sick 

Boss Davis has not been off the 
sick list since last letter. His skin 
infection has not improved very 
much. Being confined to the vi- 
cinity of the ears makes it doubly 
bad as he can’t wear head phones 
and how can one get anywhere 
these days without listening to 
the static puffs. 

Air Mass 

We are all tangled up in study- 
ing air mass. Some of the latest 
phrases are something like this: 
acrobatic death rate, spiritual phe- 
nomenon and the crate of stalling. 
Have heard that some of the fel- 
lows don’t know the difference be- 
tween a cold front and a warm 
front except that a cold front is— 
a man. Sincerely hope that the 
law on the conservation of angu- 
lar momentum doesn’t get the 
gang into a flat spin. All that I 
have found out so far is that TG 
air means Tough Going and when 
you have NPC it means No Pilot 
Clearance unless the dispatcher 
has read the latest book 
called, “How to Win Friends and 
Influence Pilots.” In the last 
couple of days they changed the 
name from air mass to air mess, 
with such things to contend with 
as TA—Turbulence Aloft, anuded 
fronts, tornadoes, torrential rains, 
PC—Plenty Cold and head winds, 
tail winds and even cross winds. 





has a petite gross weight of seven | 


DELTA COPILOTS 100 PER CENT ASSOCIATION 








pilots’ bowling scores have im- 
proved. It’s from landing on our 
alleys (one runway airports). 

A spectator the other day re- 
marked that he thought the WPA 
should be more considerate when 
building airports. Said most of 
the runways were laid out north 
and south when our service is east 
and west. 

If it gets any colder we will 
feel like the three-year-old child, 
who, when asked, “What is an 
eskimo?” answered, “God’s frozen 
people.” 

Before signing off I wonder 
who it is that is referred to as 
Santa Claus? 


Why Stark Wants 
To Be A Genius 


By PILOT CECIL P. NORTHROP 








prised to see Freddie apparently | 
asleep trying to put a pair of  jighted. Flowers adorn the table, 
| artistically arranged so that their 


at least was going through all the 'very petals suggest — surrender. 


necessary motions. Freddie claims | Sparkling ice glitters in the pitch- 
that Pete was dreaming and Pete | ory. 


claims that it’s the truth. I'll let) yeniently in a shining bucket. The 
Personally | 


ings to welcome the new comers. | 


other day three of the wheel hold-! 


Council No. 32—PCA 
Washingt-.n, D. C. 


The apartment is discreetly 


Champagne rests cooly, con- 


Capital is dark. Franklin D. 


| Roosevelt and John L. Lewis, from 


their respective beds, dream 
dreams of saving the common man 


from himself and the talons of the | 


' Viper, capitalism. (We hope, we 
brave pilots, that we are com- 
mon enough to be included along 
with all the rest of the alleged 
workers. ) 

Death Valley Dan Entertains 

The Capital sleeps. All except 
Death Valley Dan (L. V. Scrog- 
gins to you); he is very much 
awake. In through the gilded por- 
tals of his modernistie palace— 
which he shyly calls, “my modest 
apartment,” — we find the proud 
owner of Man-O-Mud, I’m Alone, 
Foggy Night and‘countless other 
heroes of the turf, escorting a 
breathless, palpitating, panting, 
gorgeous piece of femininity 
through the supermelogorgeous 
doors of his “den of iniquity.” 
Dan has now completed the final 
act governing the sneak approach, 
according to Esquire of several is- 
sues ago. His evil goal should 
now be within easy reach. But 
alas, also alack, the best laid plans 
of mice and men, and things and 
stuff. But let us quote Mr. Scrog- 
gins himself: “The fickle finger of 
fate once more gave me a royal 
feeling of futility. Not only was 
my pitiful Penny (famous cocker 
spaniel) in the middle of the floor 
but also Dame Nature had seen 
fit to take a ghastly hand.” We 
are glad to report that not only 
the virtue of the fair maiden was 
saved by the kind intervention of 
fate but also Dan’s alleged consci- 
ence. Dan’s last words were, how- 


d 





dog.” 
Following the Ducks 

Chum Baker has just returned 
from the South. Our Chum had 
to spend six weeks down among 
the flowers, sunshine and sailfish. 
My, how he suffered. Chum only 
expected to spend four weeks but 
because of a couple of ducks, the 
Dominion of Canada, and a re- 
serve pilot (who, according to 
Bud, flew him over Jack Minor’s 
bird sanctuary on purpose), his 
last two weeks were free—to the 
company. From the evidence it ap- 
pears that dear old Chum flew 
over a duck pond outside of Kings- 
ville, Ont., but according to Baker 
he merely fell into a V formation 
of ducks, circling above an over- 
cast, and proceeded down through 
the overcast with them. He as- 
sumed naturally that they knew 
where they were; for, according to 
Bud, ‘‘What in the devil are ducks 
doing coming down through an 
overeast if they don’t know where 
they are, and who am I to doubt 
their flying ability when they have 
been flying all their lives?” How- 
ever, an old man with long gray 
whiskers claimed he never saw 
a plane fly so low. Apparently he 
was never a copilot. This, coupled 
with the ducks’ testimony, made a 
bad case for poor old Chum and 
he was grounded for two weeks. 
The reserve pilots wept bitter tears 





Just found out why most of the | because they had to fly Chum’s 





ever, “I would like to shoot that' 





flights while he was catching fish, 
and wept still more tears when the 
southwestern low moved in and 
there were no trips to fly. Which 
just shows there ain’t no justice. 
The Privileges of a Genui 
Horace Stark, the inventor of 
that excellent airport orientator, 
says he is disappointed. “You 
know,” says Horate, “I have been 
inventing things all my life. Peo- 
ple and companies give me cups, 
titles and thank-you notes; some 








have even insulted me by offering 
money, but not yet have I ever| 
achieved the title of genius. If I} 
could only be classed as a genius | 
I would be happy. Why? Because | 
I could run around acting natural | 
and when those men with the| 
white caps and the net come) 
around, even the president of the | 
Company would say, ‘Leave him | 
alone, boys; don’t you know that | 
is our GENIUS?’ I could slop! 
around in long hair, unpressed 
pants and unshined shoes. I could 
arrive in Newark when I am sup- 
posed to be in Detroit and have | 
Flight Control wire me congratu- 
lations for coming back at all.” 

“Yes,” says Horace, “I’m an un- 
happy man, but wait until my next | 
invention hits the market.” The) 
Department of Commerce says a 
different chart has to be used for | 
each air terminal but these are as 
easily put on as a phonograph rec- 
ord. Stark says he is going to put 
on just such a record and on the 





reserve side of the airport chart) 


will be ‘““Nearer My God to Thee” 

in case you are wrong. This, we 

feel, is a real stroke of genius. 
Franklin Races Stork 

We find Captain Jimmy Frank- 
lin strutting around these days 
since the arrival of a son and heir. 
Jimmy happened to be in Buffalo 
the day of the big event which 
saved the hospital considerable 
wear and tear on hall carpets. We 
can’t say as much for the company 
equipment. Jimmy, trying to beat 
the stork back to Washington, was 
probably pulling about thirty-eight 
inches. Just like American does 
when they try to squeeze our 
mighty monarchs of the air out of 
being first in. 

Those who have aspirations in 
the line of owning a farm should 
consult Jimmy Gott. Having been 
midwife to- several cows, we as- 
sume he is a successful cow ob- 
stetrician and can give several 
pointers on what not to do. As far 
as we are able to ascertain the 
first would be: don’t own a farm. 
With Apologies to Capt, Sheridan 

Since Sheridan, beg pardon, we 
mean Captain H. W. Sheridan, 
seems to take poetic license and 
burst into poetry for no other rea- 
son than that he is trying to shame 
those poor souls who report in the 
newsletters such startling items 
as: Bill Jones called on Mary Smith 
yesterday—we are all having a 
fine time—wish you were the same 
—hello, folks (ourselves being 
classed in the latter type of cor- 
respondent), we cannot let go un- 
challenged his right to the Shake- 
spearian honors. We submit, with 
apologies to Captain Sheridan, the 
following little ditty which is the 
result of many years of study of 
the human side of the pilot. We 
filched the idea from Boake Car- 
ter with his human side of the 
news and we don’t care for any 
nasty letters concerning the meter. 

The Super Men of the Skyways 

Despite a general yearning for 
academic learning, 

A pilot seldom finds the time to 
read, 

With proper concentration or just 
appreciation, 

The tomes which might supply 
him with that need. 

McFadden editorials and tabloid 
pictorials 

Both help to pass away the pilot’s 
time, 

While subjects quite laughable and 
slightly pornographical 

Are what it takes to sharpen up 
his mind. 

With an attitude quite cynical he 
views all news political, 

And yet, the Sunday supplements 
he’ll choose, 

And never stop to question the 
truth of a suggestion 


Of rank sensationalism in the 





news. 

His learning literary is not so com- 
plimentary 

For it’s gleaned from sources in- 
discreet ; 

His knowledge in general is slight- 
ly elemental 

For his reading like his whiskey 
he takes neat. 

It’s natural from such sources of 
unconventional forces 

That his daily chat reverts to 
things profane, 

For his subjects biological, 
avoids all that is logical 

When he talks about the charms 
of airport dames. 

He asks for little socially, but does 
not practice Sodomy, 

That antique gag is just an Old 

Maid’s tale. 

He reads about seduction, of mur- 
der and corruption 

ut he very rarely ever goes to 

jail. 

For a pilot ’board a liner enjoys 
a feeling finer 

Than can be found in mugs who 
do not take the air. 


he 





Templeton Eases 
Out of Scribe Job 


By PILOT J. S. TEMPLETON 
Council No. 19—A. A. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

As several nave said before and 
probably will say again, here it 
is almost the 20th and here am I, 
burning the midnight oil. If this 
gets in the next issue I’ll heave a 
couple sighs of relief. 

Templeton Gets Out from Under 

After a short talk with some of 
the head men around here I have 
arrived at the conclusion (as have 
several others) that my literary 
efforts have become the rather dis- 
appointing (should I make it 
stronger?) results of an unsuccess- 
ful experiment. So, after reading 
one or two previous editions of 
the paper as well as being the sub- 
ject of a little persuasive speech 
on my part, the boys are going to 
hold an election in the near future 
and I believe that I’m going to 
ease this job onto some unsuspect- 
ing individual who possibly doesn’t 
bear me any malice—at present. 

I don’t know whether or not 
I’ve written enough of this prelim- 
inary bull, but anyway I think 
there are two or three fellows fly- 
ing into Memphis who have been 
avoiding me lately and, although 
I don’t see them so often, there’s 
still the old grapevine system and 
what we hear is enough to make 
some of us suspicious of their “off 
schedule” operations. Those strolls 
up and down the Mississippi, which 
begin early in the morning and 
last until almost time for that aft- 
ernoon run to go out, must be very 
interesting. And those duck din- 
ners I’ve heard about in Ft. 
Worth; I can hardly wait for an 
invitation. How about it, Ray? 
Cigars, Congratulations in Order 

If events (blessed ones) keep 
occurring at the rate they have 
been for the last few months, the 
census takers or whatever they are 
will be in for a busy season. So 
with Mr. Bledsoe’s and Mr. Haire’s 
recent announcements we believe 
cigars as well as congratulations 
are in order. And while we’re on 
the subject I would like to ask T. 
J. for several of the boys as well 
as myself, just how he came out 
on those bets. 

Voluntary Vacations 

Something which has caused 
the pilot meetings here to be of 
more than usual interest has been 
the subject of voluntary vacations, 
without pay of course. Several 
have already had their time off 
and the Army Air Corps has been 
most kind in providing employ- 
ment and entertainment for two 
weeks for some of them. At pres- 
ent Sanford, Mitchell and Jeter are 
wearing the “olive drab” at Brooks 
Field. Right at this minute how- 
ever they are probably swinging 
it at the St. Anthony. 

As one wanders away from Ft. 
Worth and Dallas he hears about 
how tough the weather is on some 
other run. Well some of it must 
have blown down here the other 
day for one of the boys in the 
tower made the remark that the 
weather was so thick that he had 
to have continuous range before 
he could get down. 

I’m tired now. 
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of Mr. X’s precious person and that as such he was a pilot 


to be reckoned with, and that there were few people remain- 
ing on this earth who could tell him much about his own 
business. 

This is perhaps quoting an extreme and rather exagger- 
ated case, but every pilot who has signed a log book or bent 
his elbow in the aviation world is aware of it—from flying 
club, through the flying services to commercial aviation, 
where of recent years, thank God, the degree of skill re- 
quired of any man who shoulders his responsibilities as a 
pilot is so high that this old-time outlook which regards the 
next man as a ham-handed competitor is losing favour. We 
are, in fact, as individuals and as a class being slowly mel- 
lowed by experience. A commercial pilot, old or young, who 
to-day criticises another man’s landings, for example, is 
looked upon with suspicion and very definitely as a novice. 
The older one gets at the game the more tolerant one be- 
comes, because the older one gets the more one realises that 
the time-honoured practice of employing devices and sugges- 
tions calculated to enhance the value of one man in the eyes 
of and at the expense of others is pointless and silly, and 
that sooner or later a process of debunking must inevitably 
set in. likely to put things in the right, more permanent and 
much healthier perspective. 

What is the hallmark of a good pilot? A tallish question 
and one to which a whole article might well be devoted, but, 
answered very briefly, my own view is that (all other things 
being equal) it is he who reacts most favourably in emerg- 
encv, and that standard of excellence has really to remain 
unestablished until an emergency manifests itself. 

Which goes to show how d d silly it is when Pilot A. 
whispers to Pilot B., “Tell me (between ourselves, of 
course), what do you think of C.’s flying?” (they both hav- 
ing known C. perhaps a fortnight). 

The sad truth is that A., in suggesting to B. that C.’s fly- 
ing is not quite comme il faut, is trying in a subtle and rep- 
rehensible manner to damage C.’s hitherte unblemished 
reputation. He is hoping that B. will have noticed that C. 
once flew right wing low, or did a wheel landing or bounced 
a counle of times, and hopes thereby to establish a reputa- 
tion of greater worth himself. 

If a pilot insists upon being an individualist, it seems to 
me his main concern ought to be not so much how good or 
how bad is the other man so much as “how good or how bad 





am I. and according to my standard am I being paid ade-' 


“é 


quatelv for the work I do?” and conversely, of course, “am 
I worth the pay I get?” 

It is doubtless to some minds a matter of great disap- 
pointment that the average air passengers of to-day will 
disembark from an aircraft much as a load of passengers 
will disembark from a bus or train. No nice message to the 
pilot, no congratulatory rémark, no shaking of the hand for 
having brought him safely to earth after a perilous journey. 
any more than you or I would corgratulate a bus or train 
driver. Doubtless a century ago the first train drivers had 
the‘r hands shaken by intrigued rail travellers. The sight 
to-day would be a news column, and it wiil very soon be the 
same in our own profession—and a good job too. Not that 
our profession does not call for higher qualities of crafts- 
manshin than train driving or, for that matter, of seaman- 
shin. The fact is that professionally speaking we are a type 
and a race peculiar to ourselves, with our own specific char- 
acteristics, virtues, vices and problems. And this for the 
reason that aviation is like no other form of transport on 
land or sea. 

And, to be fair to ourselves, we can honestly say that our 
calling requires greater powers of judgment, skill, precision 
and presence of mind than that of any other profession in 
the transport world. What, for example, in transport re- 
quires more skill (outside emergency — that is) than the 
landing of a modern fast-moving aircraft, in rain or fog at 
night on the hills and valleys of Croydon Aerodrome? If 
anyone has done it a dozen times without damaging his 
craft, I claim that he ought very nearly to be immune for 
the rest of his flying career from further criticism: and to 
do it a dozen times in the above conditions ought to entitle 
him to a decoration for achieving a task outside normal 
human accomplishment. 

So from all this my argument is that to regard our afore- 
mentioned Capt. Smith as in any way deserving of merit 
beyond that of his fellows is a delusion to be disvelled at the 
earliest opportunity for the good of all concerned. 

Of course, the trouble arises from the fact that the world 
at large must have its heroes, and if they are not there al- 
ready somebody makes it his business to manufacture them. 
Hence your movie stars,. they who in the main have greatness 
thrust upon them, and what an uncomfortable business it 
must be, withal. The tragedy of acquiring fame is that un- 
less you stay famous the earth is a much harder, colder place 
when you arrive back on it than when you left it. There is 
ee evidence of all this without amplifying the argu- 
ment. 

This infernal mania to see one’s name in print... ! ! 
I tell vou, in most solemn sincerity, it gives me a far greater 
“kick” to make a real peach of a landing in an aircraft loaded 
with bags of sand than if I had read of myself that I had 
flown His Highness, etc.. from A. to B., and a far greater 
“kick” than either when I see my first-born nayigating him- 
self on all fours with speed and vim across the drawing-room 
floor without crashing into a table leg. 

It is all a question of values. When we face un to the 
fact that we as pilots are making or marring our profession 


State vs. Federal 


(Continued from Page 1) 
D, O. C. Licenses 

The second situation involves 
the compulsion of pilots to secure 
a federal license from the Bureau 
of Air Commerce AND ALSO 
from the states from, to, and over 
which they operate. 

A very comprehensive illustra- 
tion of what this situation amounts 
to is contained in a recent com- 
munication from one of our mem- 
bers, who said: 

“We are confronted over here 
with the necessity of obtaining 
state licenses in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The 





they are forcing the copilots to 
get them. This license costs five 
dollars for each of the states and 
is a hardship on a copilot to have 
to put out for that as well as so 
many other expenses we have. 
Think what it will mean for a fel- 
low on the long runs, where he 
goes over several states and has to 
buy a state license for each state. 
Why doesn’t our federal license 
cover us while we are flying in 
interstate business? Would like 
to know if they can force us to ob- 
tain these licenses and let’s try to 
put a stop to the practice.” 

Editor of Air Journal Gives 

Opinion 

Howard C. Knotts, Editor-In- 
Chief of the Journal of Air Law, 
in answer to an ALPA inquiry 
on this question, said: ‘No mat- 
ter how desirable it might be the 
Secretary of Commerce has his 
jurisdiction limited to interstate 
commerce, because the jurisdiction 
lof the federal government is 
| founded upon the commerce clause 
|in the constitution. Therefore, a 
| federal license or certificate only 
|pertains to interstate commerce 
|and such things as are a burden 
{thereon or a hindrance thereto. 
| The recent court decisions indicate 
that the states have full power to 
make air traffic rules and to issue 
pilot and_ aircraft certificates 
where the activities are purely in- 
trastate. NOW WITH THAT AS 
A FOUNDATION I SHOULD SAY 
THAT ANY AIR LINE PILOT 
FLYING FROM NEW YORK TO. 
BOSTON WITH A SCHEDULED 
STOP AT PROVIDENCE, AND 
DOING NO MORE THAN FLY- 
ING HIS REGULAR RUN, COULD 
NOT BE REQUIRED TO HAVE 
STATE CERTIFICATES FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE IS- 
LAND AND NEW YORK, EVEN 
IF THE LAWS OF EACH OF 
THESE STATES PROVIDED FOR 
SUCH PILOT CERTIFICATES. 

“On the other hand an air line 
pilot would have to obtain such a 
state certificate if he engaged in 
any flying in said states that could 
be characterized as purely intra- 
state. It might also be held that 
he would be obliged to register 
this federal certifizate in each such 
state, if the laws of each so re- 
quired.” ee 

There is little question, in our 
opinion, but that the states are 
overstepping their authority when 





first pilots all have them and now} 





Pan. Am. Must Wait For Britain 


In Transatlantic Service 





For a year or more, Pan Amer- 
ican and rival air transport com- 
panies, the aircraft manufacturers, 
the U. S. State Department, the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and the 
Maritime Commission have been 
quarreling over trans-Atlantic air 
service. 

In 19385 the State Department 
negotiated a reciprocal pact with 
Britain for America’s Pan Amer- 
ican and British Imperial Airways 
to share facilities of bases and 


Third Air Line 
BetweenNew York 
And Bermuda 


to Department of 
Commerce Secretary Roper, a 
third air line is contemplating 
service between New York and 
Bermuda, now served by Pan 
American and Imperial Airways. 
The secretary stated that counsel 
for the New York and Bermudian 
Air Line, Inc., of Hoboken, N. J., 
has conferred with the Bureau of 
Air Commerce officials on the pos- 
sible route. 


Vultee Crashes 
To Death 


On January 19, Gerard Vultee, 
aircraft designer, with his wife, 
crashed to his death near Flag- 
staff, Ariz. It was believed that 
he was trying to dive his plane into 
a canyon below Wilson Mountain 
to escape a snowstorm, but under- 
shot his mark by 500 yards. 

The bodies of Vultee and his 
wife were cremated and strewn 
over the Pacific Ocean in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Mrs. Vul- 
tee’s father, Max Parker, art di- 
rector of a motion picture studio 
in Hollywood. 











According 











they require pilots operating in 
interstate air transportation to ob- 
tain licenses from states from, 
over and to which they operate. 
If an air line operation is entirely 
within the limitation of one state, 
that is, of course, another ques- 
tion because then the air carrier is 
engaged in intrastate commerce. 

The Association has requested 
an opinion from Mr. Knotts rela- 
tive to the state income tax ques- 
tion, which will be printed in a 
later issue. 

It is very apparent that unless a 
definite line is drawn between in- 
ter and intrastate control, air 
transportation will be hopelessly 
lost in a labyrinth of laws that will 
serve no purpose other than to 
hamstring progress of a great new 
industry. 








he is trying to get in front. 


to end ultimately in disaster. 
And so on. 


in the degree with which we help or hinder our brother 
craftsmen, we shall have made a big stride forward. 

In conclusion, a few of the evils of professional jealousy 
might well be enumerated as follows :— 

(1) Specific valuable technical information has been, ad- 
mittedly in remote and extreme cases, purposely withheld 
(such as conditions of weather, landing grounds, state of air- 
craft, etc.) so as to embarrass a presumed competitor. 

(2) Undue emphasis has been placed on, minor incidents 
calculated to damage another man’s reputation. 

(3) Rumours and “backchat” are circulated and exag- 
gerated for the same purpose, and an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion and mistrust is perpetuated. 

(4) A. has been morally afraid of making a suggestion 
helpful to all concerned for the reason that B. will imagine 


(5) Last, and perhaps worst of all, undue risks have been 


taken with a view to obtaining reputation for clever flying 
in front of competitors, a truly vicious circle being set up, 


It is obviously futile to imagine that archangels can be 


made out of men, but reviewing the situation from the com- 
monsense business basis and taking the long view. the sooner 
we can arrive at the viewpoint which considers only that 
which is best for the profession and all the members in it. 
the sooner shall we make it one more worthy of the skill and 
courage which it requires of us. : Q. R. K.? 





service in the international trans- 
port field. At the time this pact 
was considered quite an achieve- 
ment inasmuch as the British had 
fought doggedly for a monopoly 
for their own company. 
Successful Experimental Flights 
Last summer Pan American 
Clippers and Imperial Airways 
Clippers soared across the Atlantic 
on successful experimental flights 
and the opening of passenger serv- 
ice in 1938 seemed probable. 
Other American transport com- 
panies, backed by manufacturers 


-|who wanted to sell more planes 


and the other two interested U. S. 
governmental agencies, wanted to 
break Pan American’s American 
monopoly, but the State Depart- 
ment, comfortable with its hard- 
earned treaty with Britain, de- 
murred. 

Now a joker has been found. 
The treaty claims that the Amer- 
ican company may not start serv- 
ice till the British company is 
ready to do likewise. Pan Amer- 
ican has her orders in for six 54- 
ton passenger ships, and has asked 
for plans for a hundred 100-pass- 
enger planes from manufacturers. 
But the British aren’t ready, and 
it appears that passengers and Pan 
American may have to wait. 


New Ocean Air 


Service 


According to the Commerce De- 
partment, passenger air service 
will be. started between Paris and 
South America this summer. 

Information from the American 
commercial attache at Buenos 
Aires indicated that Air France 
lines will conduct a weekly serv- 
ice over a 9,000-mile route ex- 
tending from Paris to Buenos 
Aires and requiring about four 
davs for each trip. 

The seaplanes will be equipped 
to carry eight pasesngers and 
cruise at about 200 miles an hour. 


e,@e ° 

British Pilots 

(Continued from Page 1) 
amount of victimization at Croy- 
don. I find it difficult to believe 
that out of 200 pilots employed by 
Imperial Airways it is purely a 
coincidence that the chairman and 
the vice-chairman of this organ- 
ization should have been suddenly 
dismissed, although neither of 
them had ever broken anything 
and one of them had been em- 
ployed by the company for some 
18 vears. There are many griev- 
ances. I am prepared at a public 
inquiry to give ten to fifteen 
cases where I believe that victim- 
ization has taken place. : 


Lower Pay 

“T shall read one letter to the 
House. I have the original here 
and will show it to any one who is 
interested. A pilot wrote to the 
organization: ‘Imperial Airways 
have chosen to withhold my May 
and June flying pay, subject to 
my signing a form.’ The form 
was the new contract under which 
the pilot was to receive a lower 
scale of pay.” 

We have only to look back a 
few years and find on the record 
that our own President was once 
fired. The reason given was over- 
staying a leave. However, after 
due notice and hearing, he was re- 
instated by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. This Board evi- 
dently had reason to believe that 
the charges made were not the real 
cause for the dismissal. 

There existed in England for a 
long time the pilots’ organization 
known as the Guild of Air Pilots. 
This organization can more or less 
be compared with the old N. A. 
P. A. which, because of its inef- 








air line pilots in favor of their 
present organization. Now it ap- 
pears that the same procedure is 
being followed in Great Britain. 
If this were not the case there 
would be no reason for the British 





Air Line Pilots Association. 


fectiveness, was abandoned by the* 
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